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THANKSGIVING [5 TIME 


For Spiritual Recrudescence 


By Dr. Geo. E. Stewart 


San Antonio, 


The world stands and waits for the 
time when Christians will be Christian. 
If the world is not impressed with 
Christianity today, it is a reflection 
upon the way we live today. 

There is in the way of Christ, Prince 
of Peace, a pattern for the solution 
of all differences, individual and na- 
tional. But if that solution cannot work 
on the level of the individual, it could 
hardly be expected to apply on the level 
of national differences. It would seem 
reasonable to believe that if individual 
Christians could demonstrate the work- 
ableness of this Christian policy, it 
might be adopted on a larger scale. 

The two great basic factors in the 
Christian faith are man’s relation to 
God and man’s relation to his fellow- 
man. There is an interrelation between 
these two, for man’s relation to God is 
most seriously affected by his relation 
to his fellowman. Though David’s sin 
was against Uriah, it caused a breach 
between him and God. 

One finds the need for a quiet re- 
cognition of the fact that there are 
widespread differences between in- 
dividuals. Both are Christians, but in 
all too many cases, neither are seeking 
reconciliation of those differences in a 
Christian spirit. 

Paul would sum up the Christian con- 
duct in cases of personal differences by 
saying, “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” 

It was in the process of laying a 
pattern for Christian conduct in such 
cases of personal differences that Jesus 
said, “Ye have heard it said by them 
of old time, an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth: but I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil but whosoever shall 
smite thee on one cheek, turn to him 
thy other also. Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them which curse you, do good to 
them that hate you... that ye may 
be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven.” 

One nibbles at the meaning of Christ 
when he interprets it to have nothing 
more than a literal significance. Christ 
meant that the heart was to be for- 
bearing in such instances, and that a 
Christian should be longsuffering if 
need be in order to demonstrate the 
same spirit which Christ would mani- 
fest. 

Are we not in this present day so 
impatient, so bound by tensions, so 
sensitive to the things which seem to 
infringe upon our rights that we tend 
to ignore totally this injunction of the 
Master? We are swift to anger; slow 
to reconciliation; and fiery of speech. 
If our tongues cut sharply, do we not 
pride ourselves on getting ‘“So-and-so” 
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told? If we are wronged, do we not 
rather declare vengefully: “They can’t 
do that to me!” 

A second thing which Jesus taught 
was non-resistance. By this he revealed 
that retaliation is after the course of 
the natural man, but not consonant 
with the character of the spiritual man. 
It is, no doubt, the first impulse which 
causes one to strike back when he is 
struck. 

The natural man dictates a course 
of action which falls in the line of 
least resistance. It requires more char- 
acter, more control, more manhood, 
more courage to desist from evil than 
it does to do evil. 

Jesus was asking that we resist not 
evil with physical force or a spirit of 
retaliation, that we seek no revenge, 
that we rather suffer wrong than do 
wrong. There is an Avenger who will 
take care of all of the injustices done 
against us. 

“Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto 
wrath. For it is written, Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord. 

A last thing Jesus teaches in this 
passage is that we might come to love 
our fellowman to the fullest. Love does 
not come to its fullest blossom when 
we love those who love us with increas- 

(Continued on page 16) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Will Sponsor Piano Class 
Donald Bellah, Dean of the School 
of Music of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Fort Worth, has scheduled a 
three-day Guy Maier Workshop for 
piano teachers and students at the 
college, to be held November 12, 13, 





Dean Bellah 


and 14. The Workshop will be given 
in cooperation with the Fort Worth 
Piano Teachers’ Forum. 

Dean Bellah recently returned from 
Indiana University, where he com- 
pleted residence study for the Ph. D. 

(See page 3 for further, details on 

Workshop.) 
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The visit of Guy Maier to Texas 
Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, on 
November 12, 13, and 14, brings to 
Texas an outstanding pianist, teacher, 
and authority on teaching methods, 
materials, and procedure. 

Guy Maier is so well known to the 
piano teaching and playing world that 
teachers and students from the entire 
Southwest area will welcome the op- 
portunity to receive first-hand instruc- 
tion from this master pianist. 

The course as announced by Donald 
W. Bellah, Chairman of the Division 
of Fine Arts of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, will include two morning sessions 
and a piano recital by Mr. Maier. 

The class sessions will be devoted 
to interpretation and repertoire, along 
with the latest materials and methods 
of piano teaching. 

For his recital appearance, Mr. Maier 
will play one of his inimitable “Youth” 
concerts, for young people of all ages. 

Known particularly as an interpreter 
of Mozart, Mr. Maier will devote a 
portion of his program to compositions 
by that composer. He will also play 
the fascinating ballet, “La Boite a 
Joyeux,” by Debussy, with appropriate 
comment by the performer, and the 
original solo version of Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” 

Along with active concertizing and 
master classes all over the country, 
in the past decade, Mr. Maier has be- 
come known as one of the foremost 
artist teachers in the United States. 
He has taught hundreds of teachers 
and a great many of the younger con- 
cert pianists of the present generation. 

During his stay in Fort Worth, Mr. 
Maier will be available for a limited 
number of private lessons. 

Cooperating actively with Texas 
Wesleyan College in the project will 
be the Fort Worth Piano Teachers’ 
Forum. This unique organization, de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching 
in its community, will hold an open 
session on November 13 for all visit- 
ors regularly enrolled in the Maier 
classes. 

Teachers from other communities 
should thus find added incentive and 
inspiration to develop similar organ- 
izations, the better to realize the bene- 
fits from attending a Guy Maier work- 
shop class. 

. 





New Appointment 


Miss Aline Fairbanks was recently 
appointed by the Theodore Presser 
Company as the firm’s Mid-Western 
Educational Representative. She has 
had experience as teacher and as edu- 
cational representative for other well- 
known music publishing houses. Miss 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Requests Music Festival Issue 

“Payment is enclosed for a one year 
subscription to the Southwestern Mu- 
sician magazine beginning with Sep- 
tember issue. If possible, I would like 
to have copy of the special April issue 
which was dedicated to Music Festivals 
of the World. ... 

“This fall I am a graduating senior 
at Northwestern State College and am 
in the field of music education. Dr. Leo 
Podolsky suggested that I subscribe to 
Southwestern Musician. At college I go 
to the library to read the monthly is- 
sues. Am looking forward to receiving 
my first issue of the magazine.’’—Jean 
3urkhalter, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 





Choral Compositions 
Published 

“Your magazine is helpful and in- 
spirational, not only in my class work 
but also in my writing. For several 
years I have been doing a student page, 
“Have Fun With Music,” for the Edu- 
cational Music Magazine. I have also 
had several choral compositions and 
arrangements published.”—Florance C. 

Best, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





Congrats 
Gratefully Accepted 

“May we have three copies of South- 
western Musician, for which we enclose 
check. . . . Again, congratulations on 
your fine editorial in the June issue.” 

~Mrs. James Reistrup, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

“I wish to congratulate you upon the 
Southwestern Musician. Each copy 
seems more interesting than the one 
before. Have just returned home from 
my annual three months’ stay in Cali- 
fornia, where I always have many op- 
portunities musically.”—Dora Streight 
Popejoy, Director, Popejoy School of 
Music, Anadarko, Oklahoma. 





“The August issue was of tremen- 
dous importance to me. It has already 
brought me two recital dates! I do 
appreciate your friendly encourage- 
ment.” — Margaret Heiny, Amarillo, 
Texas. (Miss Heiny was our cover girl 
for August Issue.—Editor). 

Having Wonderful Time 

(Editor’s note: In last month’s issue 
in this column was published a letter 
from Frank M. Church, organist and 
teacher of Boaz, Alabama, telling of his 
varied experiences in London, England, 
including interview with a newspaper 
reporter of the London News. The fol- 
lowing is another interesting report 
from Mr. Church.) 

“This has been a great summer. Re- 
cently I have been going over the 
streets that great men walked years 
ago; among them Carlyle, Dickens, 
(yesterday I was again at Old Curiosity 
Shop), Dryden—“Song of the Shirt” 
was written less than three squares 

(Continucd on page 32) 
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PROBLEMS OF TEACHING VOICE 


IN 


A SMALL COLLEGE 


Wm. C. Rice, Head, Department of 
Music, Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kansas 


(Mr. Rice, who teaches voice, is a mem- 
ber of NATS and a leader in the various 
Teacher Associations of Kansas. Presently, he 
is on leave of absence in the graduate school 
of the Iowa State University studying for 
the Ph. D. Degree.) 


Almost any gathering of educators 
who are associated with small Liberal 
Arts Colleges will, sooner or later, turn 
its discussion to some of the problems 
that are peculiar to the small college 
and that arise out of the educational 
philosophy which is the principal justi- 


fication for the existence of such 
schools. 
Basically, this philosophy is. con- 


cerned with the development of well 
rounded individuals whose lives are 
dedicated, in theory at least, to Chris- 
tian ideals. Despite the present ten- 
dency to be cynical about anything 
Christian, a surprisingly large number 
of graduates of the small Liberal Arts 
Colleges do come out with such a view, 
and can be said to have an education 
that enables them to fit comfortably 
into any environment and be a social 
asset. 

According to the plan now in effect 
at most Liberal Arts Colleges, every 
student is expected to attain reason- 
able proficiency in all fields of learn- 
ing. The extreme concentration in one 
field, that was for so long the generally 
accepted plan for education, no longer 
applies—even in many technological 
institutions. The idea is being accepted 
that the world needs more scientists, 
doctors, lawyers, and business men who 
are honestly concerned about the wel- 
fare of their fellow men. 

It is necessary, therefore, for stu- 
dents who are preparing for all these 
different professions to include in their 
educational program a generous serv- 
ing of the arts. It is not necessary to 
justify in this article such an attitude, 
or the need for the musician to be just 
as broadly educated. Our problem is to 
examine the effect of the philosophy 
upon the teaching of voice. 

The voice teacher in the small Lib- 
eral Arts College faces one gigantic 
problem. It is, how can he maintain a 
high standard for the student who 
wishes to make singing his profession, 
and at the same time provide for the 
baker’s dozen of other levels of ability, 
training, and interest that he finds 
among the would-be lawyer, doctor, 
minister, or what-have-you! This one 
big problem is, in turn, made up of 
several little ones that often seem to 
be, in themselves, almost insuperable. 

1. Shall anyone, regardless of abili- 
ty, interest, previous training, or pro- 
mise of future skill, be permitted to 
study voice, or shall the weak ones 
be weeded out by some system of 
testing? 

2. Shall all voice students be mea- 
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sured according to the same standards 
of attainment, or shall there be paral- 
lel plans maintained for vocational 
and the avocational students. 

3. Shall all voice students be re- 
quired to attend recitals, perform on 
recitals, sing for the faculty examining 
committee, pass a theory or piano 
exam, or practice the same amount? 

4. Shall the more experienced and 
successful teachers be reserved for 
voice majors? 

Before proceeding further, it might 
be well to realize that the problems 
of the voice teachers are also the prob- 
lems of the other applied music teach- 
ers, and of the overall scheme of the 
music department. The voice teacher, 
however, seems to attract more music- 
ally ambitious amateurs than anyone 
else, and his problems are multiplied 
thereby. 

Many fine colleges maintain excel- 
lent standards with a faculty limited 
to three or four members, only one of 
whom is a voice teacher. This one 
voice teacher is faced, then, with the 
job of adjusting himself and his teach- 
ing to fit almost every kind of situation 
and do fine work in each of them. 

In the writer’s present opinion, no 
student who sincerely desires to study 
voice should be denied the opportunity. 
How long he continues studying is an- 
other side of the problem, but the 
burden of proof, more often than not, 
rests upon the voice teacher in the mat- 
ter of determining how long and how 
well each student will study. 

A particularly challenging situation 
is presented by the pre-ministerial stu- 
dent who, though a near-monotone, 
realizes his need to improve himself 
because of the close association he will 
have with music throughout his life of 
preaching. Often he can be removed 
from his status of non-singer to the 
place where his singing contributes a 
little to his church. It is not too much 
to say that the present deplorable con- 
dition of music in many churches can 
be credited to the attitude of ministers 
who have developed a strong defense 
mechanism as a protection for their 
own lack of musical training and 
ability. 

Because of the peculiar problems that 
he must solve every day, the voice 
teacher in the small Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, in the writer’s opinion, is forced 
to be a better teacher than his high- 
powered brother whose students are 
usually quite talented and often have 
a fine musical background. 

Why? Here are a few specific rea- 
sons: 

1. Every successful voice teacher 
needs to have available a large amount 
of teaching material. But the Liberal 
Arts voice teacher needs more material 


(Continued on page 21) 
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¢ OF SPECIAL INTEREST ¢ 


New England NATS 
Give Program 
Of outstanding interest to NATS 
in the East was the New England 


Day program sponsored by the Boston 
Chapter of NATS in conjunction with 
the Maine Chapter and Connecticut 
Valley Group at Boston University 
October 6. 

The program, which included round 
table discussions, addresses, and a 
vocal clinic, was directed by Gertrude 
Tingley, president of the Boston Chap- 
ter of NATS and lieutenant governor 
of the Eastern District. Moderators at 
the two sessions were Dr. James 
Houghton of Boston University College 
of Music and Charles Pearson, New 
England Conservatory of Music. Ad- 
dresses were given by Homer Mowe, 
president of NATS, Yale University; 
Marshall Bartholomew, Yale; and Helen 
Steen Huls of Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 
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“Oratorio Elijah” Given 
The Moseley Memorial Church Choirs, 
Danville, Virginia, recently presented 
the “Oratorio Elijah” in an evening 
service at the local Moseley Memorial 
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Methodist Church, where Henry A. 
Harrell is pastor. The Choirs were un- 
der direction of C. William Harris, 


with Mrs. E. B. Clark as organist and 
Zoe Lynex Harris as pianist. 
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Robert Hoffman 
New at Conservatory 
New member of the piano staff at 
the Musical Arts Conservatory in 
Amarillo, Texas, is Robert Hoffman, 








INC. 








formerly of California. A member of 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
Hoffman received the highest award in 
the Guild’s national competition held 
in Cleveland last year. 

During the past summer, the talented 
young pianist played thirty concerts 
in Germany and Austria under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. Government 
State Department. Since completing 
his study for a Master of Music De- 
gree, at the Sherwood School of Mu- 
sic, he has appeared in several con- 
certs in Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
the mid-west. Hoffman is now avail- 
able for concerts, recitals, club pro- 
grams and lesson periods. 

—_——@ 


Boston Symphony 
Opens Season 


The 7ist season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra which opened last 
month is being directed by Charles 
Munch, who recently returned to Bos- 
ton from his summer home in France. 
The concerts are being held in Sympho- 
ny Hall, and are the first to be given 
since the death of Serge Koussevitzky 
last June. Munch dedicated the open- 
ing program to the memory of his col- 
league by conducting Mozart’s “Ma- 
sonic Funeral Music,” “Death and 
Transfiguration,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony. 

Soloists to appear through the-sea- 
son will include Jascha Heifetz and two 
violinists to be heard for the first time 
with this orchestra: Anshel Brusilow 
and Andre Grumiaux. 

Guest conductors to appear in the 
course of the season will be Pierre 
Monteaux and Sir Thomas Beecham. 
* 








Will Make Traveling Survey 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, who has been 
teacher of voice at State Teachers’ 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, has taken 
sabbatical leave this fall to begin a 
year of research in the field of Vocal 
Music Education. Her work will em- 
brace a traveling survey covering sec- 
ondary schools in sixty cities in 26 
states. 

The survey, under direction of the 
Indiana University School of Music, 
is for the purpose of evaluating vari- 
ous aspects of vocal music in the 
schools, with special emphasis on the 
care and handling of adolescent voices. 
It is Mrs. Huls’ plan to make use of 
the findings in some writings for pub- 
lication; also to make the findings 
available to interested organizations 
of which she is an active member, in- 
cluding the Music Educators National 
Conference and the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing. 

During the year, Mrs. Huls will at- 
tend a number of local and regional 
meetings of NATS, notably these being 
an “All New England” conference to 
be held in Boston this month. Mrs. Huls 
is to be one of the featured speakers 
at this meeting; she is at present one 
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THE MAGIC OF PIANO CLASSES 


By Polly Gibbs 


(There is magic to be found in the new, fascinating method of piano instruction, 
whereby a whole class can learn the rudiments of piano playing rapidly and thoroughly. 
In this article, Miss Gibbs explains how each member of the class may have fun, develop 
music appreciation, discover whether or not he has talent in music, and if so, lay a good 
foundation for further work in that field. In addition to her professorship at Louisiana 
State University, Miss Gibbs serves on important state and national music committees. She 


now has the big job of filling the national 


National Conference Piano Committee.) 


Is there anyone, I wonder, who does 
not wish he could play the piano? Time 
and time again, we hear professional 
and business men and women lament 
the fact that their parents had not en- 
couraged them to continue the piano 
lessons started in youth. 

Not always do these unfortunate ones 
realize their early dislike for piano 
study was due to the teaching proce- 
dures practiced on them. Unlike most 
modern methods, procedures of the not- 
too-distant past often seemed to aim 
at a perfect performance of a recital 
piece with little, or no concern for the 
immediate pleasure which might be 
gained from playing for personal en- 
joyment. Practice was aimed at distant 
goals, teachers feeling quite compla- 
cent, even righteous, over their stu- 
dents’ distaste for mechanical exercises 
— though sometimes they became 
alarmed over the high pupil mortality 
rate. 

There is little wonder that today 
everyone is fascinated by what young 
piano students can do, even in the 
earliest lessons. Children learn pieces 
in the first lessons; they play in all 
keys from the very beginning. Almost 
immediately they play accompaniments 
to the singing of their classmates and 
enjoy making up tunes and playing by 
ear. Above all, they enjoy playing with 
other people or playing for them. In- 
stead of enduring long hours of prac- 
tice or dull exercises while hoping to 
be able to play a piece some day, these 
modern children enjoy every lesson and 
every practice session as they explore 
music and make use of it at home and 
at school. 

It never has been doubted that the 
ability to play the piano is one of the 
most satisfying of all musical abilities, 
since, at the piano, one person alone 
can achieve music complete with its 
melody, rhythm, and harmony. Through 
piano reductions, the pianist of even 
moderate skill can explore the vast 
literature of symphonic and operatic 
music in addition to that written for 
other solo instruments. 

In other words, skill in playing the 
piano carries over after school days in- 
to adult life in a truly worthwhile way. 
But no one needs to be convinced of 
these facts. What, then, is the reason 
for the new attitude toward lessons and 
practice? 

A brief glance at a typical public 
school class in keyboard experience 
might supply a large part of the an- 
swer. The girls and boys in the fourth 
school grade are having a lesson... 
It is early December, when Christmas 
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vice chairmanship of the Music Educators 


music is in the air. As might be ex- 
pected, each of the children has a 
wooden or cardboard keyboard before 
him on the table or desk. The class be- 
gins as the teacher reviews quickly the 
new piece of last lesson: “Jingle Bells”, 
played first with one hand, then with 
the other. 

The children are invited one by one 
to come to the piano and play while 
the class sings the words. Making pitch 
signs with the hands in the air, the 
children decide whether the tune goes 
up or down and whether it goes by 
steps or skips. They listen carefully to 
determine whether the phrases are 
similar or different. 

Now, since the teacher has planned 
for this lesson to stress notation, one 
child is asked to write notes on the 
blackboard staff as the class dictates 
the direction and size of the skips. 
Then, clapping while they sing, the 





notes are 


class decides whether these 
to be quarter, eighth, or half notes. 
Up goes a hand of one of the children. 


“I can play the song by beginning on 
a different key!” 

So begins a series of experiments in 
transposition. The entire class can play 
this piece in all the keys which have 
been studied, but the more adventure- 
some children will play it in every key, 
thus stimulating others to try their 
ears and hands in all keys. 

Chords and accompaniment playing 
are familiar experience from the earlier 
lessons. The next part of this lesson, 
then, will be in finding out which 
chords go well with the melody of 
“Jingle Bells.” Having been trained to 
listen and to“play by ear,” the children 
soon decide which chords they want to 
use and then begin playing accompani- 
ments, one at the piano, the others 
singing the melody, until one of the 
children asks to play the melody while 
another helps with the “duet” by play- 
ing the chords. Finally the teacher 
suggests that, since all the children 
can play the melody alone and also the 
chords alone, they might like to try 
playing both together, melody with the 
right hand and chords with the left. 
Thus the new assignment will be to 
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“A house without books is like a room 


without windows.’’—Horace Mann 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW MUSIC 
By Nicholas Nabokov. Atlantic Month- 
ly Press Book $3.50 

Books that combine wit with wisdom 
seem to be appearing more than usual 
this year. Here is a book that sparks 
informative content with humor in such 
a way that it can be read with a great 
deal of relish. The writing is largely 
addressed to those in friendly accord 
with contemporary art but dissatisfied 
with its products. Young people who 
aspire for an artistic career, in par- 
ticular, will profit by reading its entire 
contents. 


LETTERS TO RICHARD WAGNER. 
The Burrell Collection. Edited with 
Notes by John N. Burk. MacMillen 
Company 

With the intention of writing the 
biography of Richard Wagner, whom 
she admired, Mrs. Mary Burrell, an 
English woman, set out to collect all 
the facts she could gather about Wag- 
ner. Mrs. Burrell felt the great master 
had been a victim of malicious hate and 
gossip. She traveled all over Europe 
and amassed much documentary ma- 
terial, including many letters for her 
needs. After her death, her heirs pub- 
lished what she had written but with- 
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held the letters, making no reference 
to them. 

Later, Mary Curtis Bok—now Mrs. 
Efrem Zimbalist—acquired the letters 
and gave them to the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia, the school of which 
she was founder. 

The 840 pieces, mostly letters plus 
25 independently collected ones, to- 
gether with illustrations, comprise the 
body of the book. Wagnerian heirs 
gave permission for the work to be 
in narrative form; and while it is not 
biography, it does throw light on a 
rather turbulent life of creativity. 

The reader will appreciate the high- 
ly functional notes which furnish a 
thread of continuity. They are scrupu- 
lously quiet and thoughtful, as is al- 
ways characteristic of Mr. Burk’s 
annotations. 

. 
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THE HEILEGENSTADT 
TESTAMENT 


(A Valuable Document) 
By Ludwig Von Beethoven 

(A testamentary letter written by 
Beethoven six months after the Sonata 
Op. 27, No. 2, known as “The Moon- 
light Sonata,” was composed. Romain 
Rolland says of the letter, which was 
never dispatched: “Never has a more 
heart-rending cry of despair been _torn 
from a human breast!”’) 

“Oh, you people who hold me or de- 
clare me to be hostile, obstinate or 
misanthropic: 

“How greatly you wrong me! You 
do not know the secret cause of that 
which gives you this impression. .. . 
From childhood upwards, my heart and 
my spirit were inspired by gentle feel- 
ings of benevolence and were always 
ready for great actions. But only con- 
sider that for six years, I have been 
affected by an incurable condition. 

“Born with a fiery and lively tem- 
perament, very susceptible to social 
pleasure, I was early forced to segre- 
gate myself and to spend my life in 
solitude. . . . What humiliation, when 
someone is standing near me and hears 
a far off flute, and I cannot hear it; 
or when someone hears the shepherd 
singing, and I can hear nothing. Such 
experiences nearly drove me to de- 
spair, and it would have taken little 
to make me end my own life. 

“One thing alone—the art of music, 
restrained me!” 
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Of Special Interest. . . 
(Continued from page 6) 

of the vice-presidents of the Associa- 

tion. 

Joseph A. Musselman of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, will substitute for Mrs. 
Huls at State Teachers College during 
the coming year. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


Ir] Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Dear Southwestern: Our Uncle Sam 
is busy these days carrying “Piano 
Guild Notes” which bring direct mes- 
sages from the Founder and President 
to his loyal subjects. A great deal of 
money is going into prizes, probably 
more than any teachers’ organization 
has ever distributed. Those who do their 
best when in competition will spring 
up and win, and many new viewpoints 
will be reached. Dr. Allison calls it 
the “Grandest Plan.” 

Bessie Ryan of Chicago is a warm 
advocate of the new developments. Miss 
Ryan has long been a member of the 
American Conservatory Faculty and 
President of the Illinois State Music 
Teachers Association. She is prominent 
in Illinois State Federation of Music 
Clubs and was for many years or- 
ganist of the largest Roman Catholic 
Church in Chicago. She is State Chair- 
man for the Guild, and teaches both 
voice and piano. Everyone remembers 
her defense of the private teacher in 
various conventions. 

Paul Roe Goodman has been appoint- 


ed chairman of the International Mem- and West Palm Beach. He is head of 
‘bership Committee of the Guild. Mr. Piano and Organ department in Cen- 
Goodman gave Guy Maier Piano Work- tral State College at Edmund, Okla- 


shops for teachers this summer in  homa. 


Knoxville, Montgomery, Birmingham Jean Geis, popular pianist who was 





OUR GUILD PRESIDENT 


. Dr. Allison calls this year’s com- “ : = = 
petition the “Grandest Plan” The Lawson Twins (Faith and 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12lst St., New York, N. Y. 


in the Guild auditions as a little girl 
and won the Federation of Music Clubs 
prize of $1000 later, played three times 
this summer with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler con- 
ducting. (Known as Boston Pops Con- 
certs in the summer). Her most recent 
dates are Town Hall Club and Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York, on the oc- 
casion of Liberty District Luncheon fo1 
Ada Holding Miller. 


Allen Rogers, winner of $450 in Guild 
Prizes, is on a twelve week tour of 
the Southwest which will be climaxed 
by his Town Hall recital in February. 


John Carre of Racine, Wisconsin and 
Chicago, has won first place with a 
prize of $50 from Wisconsin State 
Federation of Music Clubs and the Wis- 
consin Composers League. The Sonata 
was played at Wisconsin State Fair 
and has been contracted for by the 
Willis Music Company. 


Hope Lawson), pupils of Miss Myrtle 
Stroup of Williamsport, Penna, gave 
a recital at Juniata College in Penn 
sylvania. The head of the music de- 
partment of the college, Mrs. John W. 


(Contir 





DR. IRL ALLISON 
Founder and President of the Guild 


Announces in Sept. issue of “Guild Notes”: 
“Enter the International 


PIANO RECORDING 


Festival 


$20,000 


in bronze and gold medals and 


Cash Prizes 


The world’s most important annual affair for piano 


pupils and teachers. Judges of International Fame 
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Box 1113 Austin, Texas 


National 
Piano Teachers 











Dear Guild Member: By now you have received your 

PIANO GUILD NOTES, with the whole Grand Plan j 
Study closely the 25 Main Events and the 9 Supplementary Event 
(printed on the reverse side of the hus p headed SUBS "RIBE 
FOR THE 1952 GUILD YEARBOOK) | HAVE FUN | finding 
how many of your pupils are eligik ™ for r 

Plans make possible the entry of Every sane i by the Juda 
in the 1951 Auditions, and that EVERY PUPIL can win a CITA. 
TION FOR COURAGE (new idea), HONORABLE MENTION, or 
FIRST PLACE MEDAL, and a chance for a CASH PRIZE FOR 
FURTHER STUDY (in which the Teacher wl has entered 3 
pupils last Spring, rightfully shares) 


EVERY PUPIL receives an Award in IPRF, bu ven 
were not true, we Americans are accustomed to taking r 
our Sportsmanship, win or lose, is sufficient to bolster 
for ANOTHER TRY later. We NEVER cive up trying 
know only by trying do we ever gain Success. It 
not to try. We take the long-look—5 
our Pupils is bound to exceed himself, if not 
reeceive a Cash Prize for further study. 


Close study of the Grand Plan will reveal its perfection and its 
potency for leading you and your pupils to realize constantly 
greater perfection in our beloved art—Piano-Playing, We believe 
so many will enter Records in IPRF this Fall that no raise in 
NFSM DUES will be needed. The low rate of entering both fc 
but little more is too good anyway. If you want copies of Sep 
tember NOTES for your patrons free, or a copy of Gest’s HISTORY 
OF THE GUILD, write today. 

Confidently yours 
IRL ALLISON 
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Box 1113 


Austin, Texas 
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YOUNG RISING STAR FROM TEXAS 


By Thomas G. Rice 


Author of last month’s article, “Music At Trinity,” relates now the story of a 
glamorous singer who hails from down Galveston way. 


Some years ago I attended a showing 
of the film, “One Night of Love,” 
which starred Grace Moore. Whenever 
Moore sang in the picture, a young girl 
sitting with her parents directly in 
front of me would bounce in her seat 
and exclaim with rapture. 

“Who is she?” I whispered to my 
mother, then recognized the little girl 
with the thick mass of blond hair as 
Dorothy Dow, a member of my moth- 
er’s large tribe of church school chil- 
dren. 

When we left the theater, I asked 
mother why the girl had been so work- 
ed up over Miss Moore’s performance. 

“Dorothy is going to be an opera 
singer,” my mother said. 

I could hardly foresee then that one 
day Grace Moore would cancel her con- 
tract with the Galveston Concert As- 
sociation, of which I was chairman, in 
the face of a full house, and that 
Dorothy Dow would offer to pinch- 
hit. I recall that I appreciated her gen- 
erous offer—but at that time, Dorothy 
was hardly a- substitute for Grace 
Moore . 





It is quite another story now, as any- 
one can judge if he is fortunate enough 
to hear Dorothy Dow sing in Houston 
with the Symphony on November 20, 
or if he can attend her performance 
in Galveston the following evening 
when she appears with Kurz and his 
ensemble. Or, it might be preferable 
to hear her in concert with the New 
York Philharmonic, Mitropoulos con- 
ducting, on November 16, 17 and 18. 

Then there is Dorothy’s European 
performance in February ... If you 
care to go to Trieste, you will hear her 
as the Marschallin in “Rosenkavalier” 
—a role she learned in German but will 
sing in Italian for this performance. 

In short, Dorothy Dow is fast be- 
coming one of this country’s most bril- 
liant new stars of opera. Texans who 
know her are especially proud of Doro- 
thy, for she is a native of Texas and 
Galveston is her home. 

From her earliest years, it was a 
settled fact in Dorothy’s mind she 
would become an opera singer. Through 
perseverance and determination she has 
accomplished that ambition. She saw 
her course clearly before her. If the 
going became rough, she trimmed her 
sails and rode it out, for she sensed 
that this was the way to become 
weatherwise in the musical seas. 

Experience was the best teacher, 
and Dorothy was an apt pupil. Above 
all, she possessed the rare gift of self- 
criticism—a factor of immense value in 
enabling her to assay her own vocal 
qualities. 

Dorothy received her diploma from 
the Juilliard Institute of Musical Arts 
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in New York in 1942. Then she return- 
ed to Texas with the thought she might 
later enter the institute’s graduate 
school. By chance she was in Houston 
when Edward Bing sang with the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and recogniz- 
ed in his vocal production what she was 
seeking for herself. 

So she moved to Houston and began 
studying with Bing, who is a former 
Viennese opera singer. After two year's 
of this, Bing advised her to return to 
New York, 

In New York, she sat begging for 
auditions. She made her living by ac- 
companying for voice teachers and 
dancing instructors. She taught voice, 
too. She made countless appearances 
as “guest soloist” at the churches. Then 
a break came ...a big one! 

She had auditioned for Columbia 
Artists Management and had sung the 
Immolation scene from Goetterdaem- 


merung. In April 1947, she received a 
telephone call from Judson’s office in- 
quiring whether she could sing that 
scene with the Philadelphia Symphony 





“Dorothy sang in Zurich 
. - and made musical history.” 

Orchestra, with Ormandy conducting. 
Unhesitatingly, she said she could. 
Shortly afterward, when she faced Or- 
mandy, he asked if she could be ready 
to sing the part in two weeks. With 
confidence unshaken, she nodded. 

Dorothy’s self-confidence was fully 
rewarded. Her appearance with the 
orchestra in Philadelphia launched a 
career which has gone forward steadily 
from that date. It wasn’t long before 
she was making a major appearance in 
the Virgil Thompson-Gertrude Stein 
opera, “The Mother of Us All.” In this 
production, she created the role of 
Susan B. Anthony. Ormandy then in- 
vited her to sing at Ravinia, in Chi- 
cago. 

It was during this engagement that 
she met William Steinberg, who asked 


her to sing Isolde opposite Set Svan- 
holm in Buffalo, New York. After the 
success of that appearance, she was 
put under contract to Columbia. Then 
followed a succession of successful 
American engagements. 


At about this stage in her career, she 
decided she needed some European ex- 
perience. It was a fortunate day for 
Dorothy when she was introduced to 
the conductor of the Zurich Civic Thea- 
ter. The result of this meeting was a 
three-month optional contract—which 
was later extended for one year, then 
renewed for a second full season. 


Dorothy sang several parts at the 
Zurich theater, but her big chance came 
when the theater company decided to 
revive Arnold Schonberg’s tragic mono- 
drama, “Erwartung.” She realized the 
tremendous difficulty of taking the sole 
character, the Woman. It was one thing 
to learn the music—Schonberg’s melo- 
dic line leaps and skips like mad—but 
there was the added work of acting 
the part, since the production was to 
receive full staging. 


Looking at the score, Dorothy told 
herself, “If I can learn this, I can learn 
anything.” So she accepted the role... 
and made musical history. 

“Erwartung” had had only one pre- 
vious performance. It had been written 
in 1909, but was not produced until 
1924 at the Prague Festival. Conse- 
quently, the audience which heard 
Dorothy Dow sing the exacting role in 
Zurich included major music critics 
from all over Europe. 

The production was the opportunity 
of a life-time for most of them. They 
were not disappointed. They recognized 
Dorothy Dow’s tremendous achieve- 
ment and accorded her interpretation 
of the tragic Woman their whole-heart- 
ed and sincere critical acclaim — the 
greatest she had received in her career. 
The achievement is all the more signi- 
ficant because the singer completely 
subordinated her aversion for the 
harsh music and gave it the full benefit 
of her great ability! 

While Dorothy Dow was growing up 
in Galveston, it was in a period of low 
ebb in the city’s musical life. Music 
received little more than lip service in 
the public schools. There were few con- 
certs. A sympathetic response to her 
wish to become an opera singer was 
the exception rather than the rule. 

There was one place, however, in 
which she could have all the vocal 
musical activity she desired. That was 
in her church, historic old Trinity. 
There, from her earliest years, she 
sang. . . 

Whenever Dorothy returns to Galves- 
ton, she takes her accustomed place in 
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The Three Ways To An Enriched Musical Life .. . 


Learning, Earning and Yearning 


There perhaps is no other area in 
the entire realm of social contacts in 
which the average business man, pro- 
fessional man, or scholar feels as little 
at home as he does among the arts. 
There have been various contributing 
factors, especially in America, to this 
state of affairs. Among these may be 
listed the comparative isolation of 
artistic resources among a few larger 
cities, until very recent years; and the 
historic fact that no society has given 
much thought to the arts until first it 
has settled its basic political and econo- 
mic problems also, the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which have too often made 
it possible for a pseudo artist to ped- 
dle an equally pseudo pedagogy in a 
fashion which tended to breed contempt 
for both art and artists. 

By the very nature of its geographi- 
cal length and breadth, its economic 
and political ingenuity, and its Purita- 
nic heritage, American society on the 
whole developed a rather peculiar at- 
titude toward the arts, combining ¢ 
certain studied disdain with ill-conceal- 
ed apprehensiveness. Our disdain was 
predicated upon our self-extolled prac- 
ticality, while our apprehensiveness 
found its roots in a certain sense of 
social insecurity. 

Within the past quarter century most 
of these barriers—physical, economic, 
and emotional—have been removed. The 
radio has become a powerful purveyor 
of music and drama. The local sym- 
phony orchestras, and even local opera 
companies, little theatres, and sound 
movies have contributed their share. 
An art gallery is a part of almost every 
public library. The arts have found 
their place among the curricular offer- 
ings in the public schools and in the 
colleges and universities. 

At no one of these points can it be 
said we have achieved complete realiza- 
tion. But through the combination of 
these various sources and resources, 
art in each and all of its varied forms 
has become a part of our daily life to 
the point of almost casual acceptance 
of its prominence. Indeed, our chief 
problem now lies in the fact that, with 
respect to the arts, we have changed 
our point of view from a certain studied 
disdain to an all too casual acceptance. 
We listen to music, by accident of 
proximity to a radio or by choice at- 
tendance at a concert. But do we hear 
what is in the music, both good and 
bad? We look at paintings and at 
pieces of sculpture, but do we see 
them? We go to a play, but do we 
actually envisage the theatre in what 
we see and hear? 

Unquestionably the answer to these 
queries is “No”, in the vast majority 
of individual cases. For just as certain 
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Dr. T. Smith McCorkle 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian University 


factors were conducive to only a re- 
cent national awareness of the arts, in 
the sense of having them quantitatively 
throughout our society, so have there 
been other factors which have con- 
tributed to a lack of understanding of 
the arts on the part of the average 
layman. Here the responsibility as- 
suredly lies with the artists and with 
the critics and evaluators of the arts. 


Artists have seldom been able to de- 
scribe their work, either as to content 
or meaning, in a manner understand- 
able or intelligible to the layman. 
Critics and evaluators, who have treat- 
ed the arts from the standpoint of 
aesthetics, soon lose their way in a 
maze of abstruse abstractions, ap- 
parently incomprehensible even to those 
who propound them. 


The situation has resulted in a state 
of affairs at once somewhat complex 
and not a little naive. Association with 
the arts brings an inevitable emo- 
tional response, but a response usually 
quite undefinable by the one affected. 


The result is, we say we like a piece 
of music or a play or a picture just 
because we like it; or, we dislike it 
just because we dislike it. Neither 
evaluation nor understanding are likely 
to enter into the matter. Sorely have 
we needed more adequate guidance to- 
ward a discipline upon which the lay- 





Featured Flutist 


Now Teacher 


Evelyn Ball, featured by Southwestern 
Musician in 1948 as an outstanding musician 
from Amity, Arkansas, public schools, now 
teaches flute at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, and plays in College Symphony. 


man may base an evalution of an artis- 
tic product, with consequent enhance- 
ment of his own reliability in matters 
of tastes and judgments. 

We who follow the profession of 
music teaching know that these things 
are true. We need to give some careful 
thought to the problem of what to do 
about the situation. 

The chief concern of most of us to- 
day is to discover anything and every- 
thing which may contribute to the re- 
establishment and the careful perpetu- 
ation of our real and fundamental de- 
mocratic way of life—for we know that 
it is the good way of life. If we can 
demonstrate to our public some specific 
manner in which music can contribute 
to this good life, then we need have 
no fear but that music will be accept- 
ed as one of our fundamental neces- 
sities. Let us see what possibilities 
there are. 

Christopher Morley has defined the 
Good Life as consisting of three in- 
gredients — learning, earning, and 
yearning. It seems to me such a de- 
finition of the good life is peculiarly 
appropo for thoughtful consideration 
by those of us who are so very much 
concerned with the maintenance and 
protection of this American democratic 
way of life. If such a scheme will fit 
into our democratic pattern, and if we 
can find a logical place in this pattern 
for the fine arts, then we have proven 
our right as proponents of the arts not 
only to exist, but to expand the areas 
of our endeavors. 

Let us examine, first, how Morley’s 
definition may be interpreted in re- 
lation to democracy. Then let us ex- 
amine music, in order to see whether 
it likewise may fit into Morley’s de- 
finition. If we discover that in both 
instances there is close affinity, then 
we have a thesis upon which to pro 
ceed. 

The preservation of a democracy such 
as our constitution and Bill of Rights 
prescribe must forever be solely de- 
pendent upon the citizenship of our 
society. This citizenship must be kept 
keenly aware of the responsibilities of 
democracy, as well as of its privileges. 
And these responsibilities go far be- 
yond economic wealth and production 
line efficiency. Unfortunately, there 
appears to be increasing evidence to 
indicate that we have stopped think- 
ing too much about these other re- 
sponsibilities. I feel that an analysis 
of Morley’s definition may serve to re- 
mind us of some of those additional 
obligations which are essential and in- 
escapable if we are to survive. 

If the good life does consist of learn- 
ing, earning, and yearning, what should 
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DEBUSSY... . Champion of Impressionism 


By Ruth MacDonald 


One of the greatest joys of becoming a musician is in learning how to interpret 
music as the composer intended it to be played. In this article, Ruth MacDonald, 
accomplished pianist of San Antonio recently back from a tour of Europe, discusses 
events in Debussy’s life that influenced his work, throwing new light on the great 
composer’s music, so often misunderstood. 


On the whole, the most widely influ- 
ential genius in French music since 
Berlioz was Claude Debussy. It has been 
said he was the first original thinker 
since Wagner; and although we may 
not agree with this, we do know that 
no other composer so completely repre- 
sents a musical idiom as does Claude 
Debussy represent Impressionism. 

Impressionism as a mode of expres- 
sion made its appearance during the 
last years of the 19th century and was 
found first in painting and then as 
symbolism in literature. Music, which 
is always the last art to reflect a new 
mode, found Debussy its champion. 

Because of an unusually effective 
blending of racial and environmental 
influences, Debussy was an ideal leader 
for a new movement. He seems to have 
inherited a sensitive musical ear, an 
inquiring mind and an unbounded im- 
agination. In addition, he became thor- 
oughly infected with this new type of 
music through association with a group 
of painters and poets who met at the 
home of Stephane Mellarme, the sym- 
bolist poet, to discuss aesthetics and 
the arts. 

Groups such as these have been re- 
sponsible for many revolutions and evo- 
lutions in the art world. The young 
Italians had their Bardi group, which 
met in Schumann’s home, and did much 
to foster the Romantic movement in 
Germany. And in Russia, Balakireff was 
the central figure in a group including 
Rimsky Korsakoff, Cui and Borodin. As 
the reflection of life is the mission of 
art, it was but natural that the modern 
trend of things should discover hitherto 
unsuspected qualities in the world of 
sound as in other realms. So it was 
with these young men, living in a new 
world, who were no longer satisfied 
with the old methods of expression. 

Impressionism was undeniably an out- 
growth of Romanticism, but instead of 
giving themselves over to the direct 
evocation of emotional states, as Liszt 
had done, the impressionists conveyed 
their expression through the indirect 
power of suggestion. 

As Mallarme, the symbolist poet, once 
said: “To name an object is to sacri- 
fice three-fourths of that enjoyment 
which comes from the pleasure of 
guessing, bit by bit. To suggest ... 
that is our dream.” 

The name “Impressionism” began by 
mere accident—the chance remark of 
a critic who, somewhat puzzled by a 
picture of a sunrise, used the word to 
describe the entire group of painters 
who were exhibiting at the same time. 
So, while the painters were experiment- 
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ing with this “impressionism” and had 
discovered a whole set of “new color 
notes,” Debussy became determined to 
create a style in music that would be 
analogous to impressionistic painting 
and poetry. 

A. Eaglefield Hull’s definition of Im- 
pressionism is: “. . . applied generally 
to music in which mood and atmos- 
phere predominate, frequently compell- 
ing form, harmony and tonality to oc- 
cupy a secondary place. It is a record 
of the effect of a certain fact, scene, 
or circumstance upon the feeling of the 
composer, whose aim is to transfer this 
effect to the listener.” 

Another critic has said, “Impression- 
ists strive for an illusion—a general 
impression rather than a specific pic- 
ture. Such effect is attained by blurr- 
ing, softening, and in some cases com- 
pletely eliminating any lines which give 
definiteness to a picture, poem, or com- 
position. The result is a veiled misti- 
ness, a mysteriously sensuous beauty 
which characterizes all impressionistic 
art.” 

Debussy so perfected this style of 
composition that it was he who shaped 
the destinies of many of his contem- 





Paris Opera House 


“Pelleas and Melisande” has been 
given. 


Where 


poraries. I should like to point out 
here that we can hardly say Debussy 
invented something new in music; for 
music, in this respect, may be com- 
pared to electricity, which has always 
existed but remained dormant until 
man came along to liberate and use it. 

Dr. Hugo Magnus has intimated that 
the sense of color has been a gradual 
evolution. He believes man has not 
always perceived the colors that we 
today perceive, and that this sense of 
color will continue to expand. So it is 
in the sound world: the increasing 
number of overtones being used today 
parallels this evolution of the color 
sense. 


It is quite possible that Debussy was 
the first to “hear” overtones unheard 
of by others, and that ‘only by captur- 
ing these overtones and putting them 
on paper were other composers and 
music scholars able to grasp the sound 
and so repeat it over until the new 
strange sounds of the music became a 
part of the imagery of their own crea- 
tive minds, as well. 


If such were the case, it seems only 
reasonable to suppose that in the future 
overtones will be heard which this gen- 
eration does not hear. In other words, 
we may conclude that there is music all 
around us which is yet to be liberated. 
Perhaps Debussy’s Impressionism was 
the first big step forward in this di- 
rection. 

In analyzing Debussy’s music, we 
find that he looks both backward and 
forward. Much of his original tone col- 
oring is derived from the old church 
modes. His harmonic language is not 
great for using seventh and ninth 
chords so much as for the fact he 
arranges them in a way that is mean- 
ingful. 

Debussy’s aim was to be as French 
as Wagner was German, and as Ital- 
lian as was Verdi. It might be said his 
music is the negation of what the 
other two stand for. 

The first work in which he used his 
new theories was in “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” which was a setting in Mal- 
larme’s poem. Debussy had now started 
on his iconoclastic path of composition. 
The production of his “Pelleas and Me- 
lisande” at the Opera Comicque in 1902 
established his fame. This was pro- 
claimed the most sensational work in 
opera since Wagner. 

Debussy achieved a perfect welding 
between the text by Maeterlinck and 
the music. In this he gave us a re- 
formed recitative, one that is not dra- 
matically high flown but reasonable 
and logical. This opera has been called 
“the land of the ninth” and has a poetic 
atmosphere that is like no other musi- 
cal drama. 

Another important element in the 
great composer’s reformed music is his 
rehabilitation of the cult of nature. 
Debussy wished to have us take our 
pitch from the diapason of the flute of 
the great Pan. He wished to place us 
again in contact with the earth, the 
trees, flowers, ‘river, sea, and clouds. 
The list of his works is a long litany 
in honor of the forces of nature. 

For example, his “Claire de Lune” 
is as beautiful a picture of moon- 
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NEW PRIDE OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


For several years now, the Southwest 
has been noted for its scenery, its cli- 
mate, its sprawling ranches and resorts. 
Now it has attained new heights in the 
way of distinction, but the most sur- 
prising thing about this new “com- 
modity” is that it could have happened 
just as well perhaps in Ohio, or in Mis- 
souri. .. . Only, it didn’t. It happened 
in Tucson, Arizona; and following its 
remarkable eastern tour last summer, 
hard-boiled music critics from New 
York to Chicago and back have been 
talking about it ever since. 

By “it”, I am referring to the Tucson 
Arizona Boys’ Chorus, which is rapidly 
becoming not only a southwest institu- 
tion but something special in the way 
of ideal American boyhood for the lead- 
ers of our nation’s musical world to 
tie to. There are boys and boys, but 
when a group of young singers can set 
the music critics of city after city back 
on their heels and bring out such rave 
reviews as: “Superb!” and “Extraordi- 
narily fine!” then you know the Tucson 
Boys’ Chorus is no ordinary institution. 
It is, as one Chicago newspaperman de- 
clared, following the boys’ appearance 
in that city: “The greatest walking ad- 
vertisement any city ever had!” 

Like so many worthwhile projects, 
the Tucson Boys’ Chorus did not happen 
overnight. It is a product of thirteen 
years of work, determination, and 
laughter. ... Yes, laughter, for Eduar- 
do Caso, the director, who is somewhat 
of a psychologist also, so far as boys 
are concerned, believes that a hearty 
laugh now and then is as necessary to 
good singing as stern discipline. Which 
doesn’t mean, of course, that there 
isn’t plenty of hard work ahead for the 
boys admitted to the select ranks of 
the organization’s first chorus. 

In reviewing the background of the 
Tucson Boys’ Chorus with those local 
civic-minded organizations and indivi- 
duals who have so generously helped 
it along and have watched it grow, it 
is easy to discern that credit for weld- 
ing this group of talented youngsters 
into a highly refined musical organi- 
zation goes to ‘Director Eduardo Caso. 
Until ill health cut his singing career 
short a few years ago, Caso was gain- 
ing a great deal of attention for him- 
self as the “San Domingan Tenor” on 
the radio. 

A quick, soft-spoken man, Caso was 
educated in London and in Paris, where 
he studied voice with Gabriel Paulet of 
the Paris Conservatoire. Because his 
mother was from Santo Domingo, Caso 
developed an: interest in Latin Ameri- 
can music, and during his years in 
radio, he was featured in a series of 
short-wave programs beamed to Latin 
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TUCSON BOYS’ CHOIR 


Director Caso says of his boys: “When they sing, that is good. But at the same time, they 


are learning to be good citizens . . 


American listeners. He also was heard 
coast-to-coast with the U. S. Army 
band on the Music of the Americas 
program. 

In seeking to regain his health, Caso 
moved to southern Arizona. He im- 
proved rapidly in Tucson and, soon 
after his arrival there, organized the 
boys’ chorus. Then gradually, he began 
to win local recognition, not only be- 
cause of the boys’ flawless perfection 
in performance, but because he made 
it apparent there were also such things 
as poise, discipline and self-expression 
to think about, and work toward. 

“When the boys are singing,’ Caso 
says, “the song is the thing . . . and 
that is good. But at the same time, these 
boys of ours are learning to be good 
citizens, to work hard and to get along 
together. ... And that is even better.” 

The vocal group contains thirty boys, 
10 to 15 years of age, from every ele- 
mentary and junior high school in the 
city. Since its inception, the non-sec- 
tarian chorus has had the backing of 
the people of Tucson. First sponsored 
by a local radio station and later by 
various fraternal groups, it is now fi- 
nanced through a non-profit corpora- 
tion composed of leading members of 
the community. 

But unlike many community singing 
groups, the Tucson Boys’ Chorus 
achieves truly professional standards. 
Carefully coached and disciplined, the 
boys have a tremendous and varied 
repertoire embodying the major clas- 
sics, old carols, sprightly folk music, 
Mexican novelty numbers and cowboy 
songs. 

In a typical program the young sing- 
ers will lift the audience with exultant 
religious songs and amuse it with de- 
lightful novelties. Listeners at a con- 
cert in Los Angeles roared with laugh- 
ter at the boys’ hilarious delivery of 
Handel’s “Haste Three Nymph.” Peren- 
nially popular are the “Songs of the 
Southwest,” arranged by Caso, which 
the boys sing in all their concerts. In- 


. and that is even better.” 


cluded in this category are “Empty 
Saddles,” “Lie Low Little Dogies,” 
“Songs of the Prairie,” and “Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds.” It was this group of 
songs that brought forth the comment 
from one NBC critic during the boys’ 
tour of the East during the summer: 

“One of the finest singing groups in 
the country.” 

The boys meet for rehearsal after 
school, on Saturdays, and often before 
classes begin in the morning. And no 
horseplay is permitted during rehear- 
sal. The result of this training is a 
well-timed musical presentation of 
great audience appeal without any anti- 
climaxes, as the boys’ quick changing 
from vestment to cowboy costume car- 
ries the program smoothly forward 
from Westminster Carol to the “Lope 
of the Cattle Call.” 

Occasionally, a device known as the 
“groan-maker” plays a part in the 
boys’ training program. A wooden pad- 
dle made by one of the choristers, the 
“groan-maker” helps keep the lid on 
the bubbling spirits of the young sing- 
ers. But Caso includes a laughing song 
or two in each year’s repertoire... . 
Such songs, he says, free the boys’ 
spirits and spread infectious laughter 
to the audience. 

Yet talk of poise and discipline only 
bores the members of the chorus. 
They’re regular boys, every one, and 
although they might occasionally feel 
a nostalgic pang for the wide-open 
spaces when they are closeted in a 
train or bus on tour, they are seasoned 
sufficiently as troupers to know that 
“the show comes first.” 

The tours are sponsored by civic 
groups and friends and others in Tucson 
who care to contribute. In a recent 
appeal for funds for one of the tours, 
Bob Perkins, chubby - faced chorister 
wrote: 

“We feel grateful to all of you who 
have helped our chorus grow, and we 
do our best to tell the world about 
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MUSIC. DRAMA, COLOR 


Highlights of 1951 Salzburg Festival 


By Dr. Leo Podolsky 


Southwestern Musician Correspondent on European Music 


Every summer crowds of tourists 
through clicking turnstiles to 
watch Europe stage its musical master- 
pieces in settings that make the Europ- 
ean’s Festival season a unique theatri- 
cal and musical event. 

There are many important Music 
Festivals throughout Europe—like the 
Pablo Casals performances of Bach, 
which is only two seasons old, and the 
Edinburgh, Holland, Lucerne, Strass- 


pass 


bourg, Venice, Aix-en-Provence, Flo- 
rence, and others. The two most im- 
portant Music Festivals are taking 


place in Beyreuth, where the Wagner 
family is perpetuating a kind of shrine 
to Richard Wagner’s music-dramas; 
in Salzburg, where the emphasis is on 
gaiety, charm and elegance. While 
Bayreuth has dedicated itself to six 
music-dramas of Wagner, a series of 
operas, plays, orchestral concerts, piano 
recitals, serenades, religious works and 
chamber music concerts were scheduled 
in Salzburg, the season lasting for 
about five weeks. 

At both Festivals, the music seems 
of less importance than the setting in 
which it is performed. So, particularly 
this summer, both “Parsifal,’’ which 
started the Wagner cycle at Bayreuth, 
and. Mozart’s “Idomeneo” which opened 
the Salzburg Festival, impressed the 
audiences more by the striking stag- 
ing than by the musical part. Both 
were spectacular productions. 

Making full use of the Rocky Riding 
School — an open-air theater without 
sets or curtain—-the stage was filled 
with singers and dancers, (though the 
score calls for only four major parts). 
Silver-dressed dancers spun through 
spirited ballets; mobs of excited citi- 
zens appeared in the scenes where Nep- 
tune pours out his anger on Crete; 
choruses sang from the rows of arcades 
that stretched up into the mountain 
behind the stage and beyond. In the 
“Magic Flute,’ the attention is taken 
up by the fantastic beasts, including 
a 3-foot high child who came out in a 
bird costume and flapped its wings, 
which the magic instrument lured from 
the enchanted forest. 

The theatrical effects have long been 
a tradition at Salzburg. The two men 
mostly responsible for the organization 
of the modern festivals back in 1917 
were the playwright, Hugo von Hof- 
mannstahl, who wrote “Everyman;” and 
Director Max Reinhardt, who produced 
it. The play and the production have 
outlived both creators and the play has 
been one of. the Festival’s most popu- 
lar attractions since its first perform- 
ance in 1920. 

The traditional Mozart Serenade con- 
certs, conducted with good taste and 
style by Bernhard Paumgartner, the 
Mozarteum’s musical director, have for 
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the past five years been staged by 
candlelight—an effect which heightens 
the impression of frivolity and charm 
typical of the 18th century diverti- 
mentos, marches, dances and suites that 
usually form the serenade programs. 
Recently, ““Matinees” have been add- 
ed by Dr. Paumgartner. All this fits 
perfectly, since Salzburg, itself is a 
stage setting! The baroque churches, 
the Mozart birth-house and amiable 
cafes in the old city—bounded on one 
side by the swift-moving Salzach and 


Wieland Wagner 


Director of this year’s Bayreuth Wagner 
Festival, Wieland Wagner of the Richard 
Wagner family, and his group are striving 
for a new kind of realism in opera. 


on the other by the abrupt mountain 
with its giant castle on top—make 
Salzburg an ideal place for admiring it 
by day and listening to beautiful music 
by night. 

Every year a new work is produced 
during the Festival. For example, in 
1949 Carl Orff’s “Antigone” was 
staged, and in 1950, the “State Opera,” 
by Richard Strauss. This summer, Al- 
ban Berg’s “Wozzek” was presented. In 
each case, the combination of the won- 


drous soloists and choir of the Vienna 
State Opera and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under such illustrious con- 
ductors as Furtwaengier, Karl Bohm, 
Kripps and others, have produced not 
only unforgettable performances but 
masterpieces difficult to match. 

Berg’s “Wozzek” was dramatically 
staged by Oskar Fritz Schuh and Cas- 
pas Neher in a gripping and telling 
atmosphere. It is now nearly universal- 
ly accepted as a fact that “Wozzek” is 
the finest opera composed in this cen- 
tury. A native Austrian, Berg finished 
his work in 1921 and it was produced 
with immediate success in many cities 
in Europe. 

“Wozzek“ has had only one stage 
production (in 1931) in the United 
States, and a few conductors have pre- 
sented concert excerpts. But it was 
magnificently presented in a complete 
concert version last April by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Mitropoulos and _ starring first-rate 
soloists. 

A prize pupil of Arnold Schonberg, 
Berg—who died at the age of 50—has 
set his opera in fifteen scenes, which 
accounts partially for the difficult and 
costly production, and has dressed it 
powerfully in the atonal, or non-tonal, 
frame of extreme modernism. Using an 
orchestra comprising one-hundred and 
ten musicians, he produced his own 
unique “song-speech,” with notes at 
definite pitches which are neither sung 
nor spoken. The combination of this 
powerfully chiseled score and tragic 
drama running through it seems to 
hypnotize and stun the audience. 

The play was written by a gifted 
German playwright, George Buchner 
(1813-37). It is a tragedy of a Prussian 
soldier, Franz Wozzek, in the stormy 
aftermath of the Napoleonic wars. The 
title roles in this summer’s production 
were magnificently portrayed by Josef 
Hermann and Christ] Goltz. 

In Mozart’s “Idomeneo”—believed by 
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SCENE IN 2ND ACT OF “PARSIFAL” AT BEYREUTH 


Much of the success of this year’s Wagner Festival at Beyreuth has been attributed to 
Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner, descendents of the famous composer, and to conductors 
Hans Knappertsbusch and Herbert von Karajan. Also to stage producers Rudolf Otto Hart- 
man and Wieland Wagner, and to the splendid singers assembled from many places in 
Europe. There are tentative plans to add “Tristan and Isolde” for a bigger festival in 1952. 

Until this year’s Festival, the Festival House, built by Wagner in 1872, had been famous 
for carrying out every event, large or small, in the action of the opera. But now the trend 
is to carry out much of the action by trick lighting effects, giving the illusion of reality. It 
is reported the new realism produces a greater, more lasting impression than the old. 
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WAGNER FESTIVAL 


The Beyreuth Festival produced late 
in the summer was dedicated to Wag- 
ner and performed in the very theatre 
built according to Wagner’s own de- 
sign. Set in the heart of Germany, not 
far from Nurnberg, atop a beautiful 
hill overlooking Bayreuth, this famous 
Festival House has unmatched facilities 
for producing scenic effects and splen- 
did acoustics. 

The first performance of the “Ring 
Cycle” was given here in 1876 under 
Wagner’s direction. This year marks 
the 75th year since that opening, and 
appropriately the Festival was opened 
by Wagner’s grandsons, Wieland and 
Wolfgang. 

This year’s Festival started with 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, and in- 
cluded “Parsifal,” “Meistersinger,” and 
the four music-dramas of the “Nibel- 
ungen Ring.” At a recent press con- 
ference, the artistic director of the 
Festival, Wieland Wagner, was aware 
of the storm of controversy which his 
austere and modern staging of “Parsi- 
fal” and the “Ring” had produced. 

Wieland told newsmen: “It would 
have been easier to revive the Festi- 
val as everyone has known it, and 
we would have been more popular, 
perhaps. But we have come to the con- 
clusion there was no Wagner style— 
only “Parsifal” or “Ring” style. People 
should understand that even today, 
Wagner’s music contains some of the 
most modern ever written! Singing 
performances must be intensified by 
strong personality. The trend is toward 
realism in stage design ... We are 
seeking to underline realistic human 
values.” 

No doubt, if Wagner could have seen 
this last Festival performance, he 
would have been pleased. The old pro- 
ductions were famous for their realism. 
But the lighting effects in the new 
productions, given on a stage complete- 
ly bare, gave a highly dramatic effect 
and produced a more lasting impress- 
ion on those fortunate enough to see 


them. 
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Music Drama... 
(Continued from page 14) 

some to be one of Mozart’s weaker 
operas but nevertheless excellently pro- 
duced by the Vienna State Opera— 
the story centers around a sacrifice to 
be made by Neptune in payment for 
the sparing of the life of a king. 

Be it an opera by Mozart, Verdi, 
(“Othello”) or Alban Berg—or for that 
matter any of the performances offer- 
ed during the Salzburg Festival in an 
operatic, theatrical or concert form— 
the whole musical presentation and the 
background atmosphere make a visit 
to Salzburg an unforgettable, vital and 
thrilling experience. 
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AT BEYREUTH 





Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 


Sang an unforgettable Eva in the “Meister- 
singer” at Bayreuth Wagner Festival this 
year. 





Wolfgang Windgassen 


Took part of “Parsifal” in opera of same 
name at Wagner Festival in Bayreuth. Wind- 
gassen has carried the role of Parsifal since 
1945 at the Stuttgart Opera House. 


Young Rising Star... 


(Continued from page 10) 


the choir of Trinity Church. To the 
choir she brings the same artistic in- 
tegrity that she gives to her opera 
work. She is as sensitive to the dif- 
ficulties of the Anglican chant as she 
is to the most exacting operatic role. 

On Christmas Eve of 1950, Dorothy 
Dow sang Adam’s “O Holy Night” with 
the Trinity Choir. Less than two weeks 
later, she sang the role of Venus in 
Tannhaeuser at La Scala in Milan. 

If Dorothy Dow is in Galveston the 
Sunday following her appearance with 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
doubtedly she will be attending ser- 
vices at Trinity . .. in her usual place 
in the choir. 


MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BAX: Quintet for Strings and Harp 
coupled with 

IBERT: Trio for Violin, Cello, and Harp 
coupled with 

MALIPIERO: Sonata a cinque. Stuve- 
sant String Quartet with Laura 
Newell, harp. Philharmonic PH 102. 

BERG: Der Wein. Charlotte Boerner, 
soprano, and the Janssen Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Werner Jans- 
sen. Commentary by Alfred Franken- 
stein. Capitol LP 8150. 

BUXTEHUDE: Organ Music of Bux- 
tehude. Robert Noehren, organ. Al- 
legro AL 113. 

COPLAND: Concerto for Clarinet and 
String Orchestra. Benny Goodman, 
clarinet, and the Columbia String 
Orchestra conducted by Aaron Cop- 
land, coupled with 
Quartet for Piano and _ Strings. 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, piano, and 
Schneider, Katims, and Miller, 
strings. Columbia ML 4421. 

DVORAK: Concerto in A minor, Op. 
53. Nathan Milstein, violin, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Antal Dorati. RCA Vic- 
tor LM 1147. 

LIEDER RECITAL: Songs by Schu- 
bert, Cornelius, and Wolf. Tiana Lem- 
nitz, soprano, and Michael Rauchei- 
sen, piano. Urania LP 7013. 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 1 in 
C minor, Op. 11. Winterthur Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Vic- 
tor Desarzens. Concert Hall CHS 
1080. 

MOZART: Concerto in E flat, K. 449 
coupled with 
Concerto in E flat, K. 484. Paul Ba- 
dura—Skoda, piano, with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Jonathan Sternberg. Oceanic OC § 
22. 

POULENC: Piano Music, coupled with 

SATIE: Piano Music. Francis Poulenc, 
piano. Columbia ML 4399. 

VECCHI: L’Amfiparnaso. 

Chorus of the Academic Corale of 
the Circolo Musicale di Lecco con- 
ducted by Guido Camilucci. Cetra— 
Soria LP 50-006. 

VIVALDI: The Four Seasons. Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Karl Munchinger. London LLP 
386. 

a ‘© . 


Will Be 
Featured in Film 


Brackenridge High School of San 
Antonio has been chosen to be featured 
in the motion picture, Big Brass Band, 
which will depict the life of John Phillip 
Sousa. 

Republic Studios will make the pic- 
ture in San Antonio at the same time 
the film, Alamo, is being made. 




















New Mexico Music Teachers 


Byrdis Danfelser, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Robert Page, Portales, New Mexico 


Aileen Foster, Albuquerque 


First Annual Convention 
Held In Albuquerque 


The first Annual Convention of the 
newly organized Music Teachers As- 
sociation of New Mexico was held in 
the Franciscan Hotel in Albuquerque 
on October 22-23. The attendance was 
‘in excess of what was expected, and 
quite a number of new members were 
received into the Association, assuring 
the officers of the goal they set for 
the charter membership. 

Mrs. Danfelser, Mrs. Foster, and 
Prof. Robert Page proved themselves 
worthy of the trust placed in them by 
the membership. The Convention was 
outstandingly successful in spirit, in 
attendance, and in the quality of the 
program administered. 

Guest speakers on the program in- 
cluded Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean of 
the School of Music of T.C.U.; Mrs. 
Hazel D. Monfort, president of the 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Association; 
Dr. Berton Coffin, professor of Voice 
of the University of Colorado, and Lt. 
Governor of NATS of Colorado; and 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Editor-Publisher 
of Southwestern Musician. The testi- 
mony of the guest speakers was very 
adequately expressed by Mrs. Mon- 
fort who stated: “I have never ex- 
perienced finer enthusiasm, warmer 
cordiality, or more promising attain- 
ment in any professional group.” 

Joseph W. Grant, teacher of organ 
in the Danfelser School of Music, who 
was featured in a concert on the organ, 
gave an impressive account of himself 
as an artist of the first rank. His pro- 
gram was challenging and the per- 
formance was stimulating. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Alexander en- 
tertained the membership in a patio 
party at their home as a very fitting 
conclusion to the social events of the 
evening, which began earlier with the 
formal banquet presided over by Bess 
Curry Redman. Both occasions attract- 
ed all delegates and many additional 
guests. 

The forums were administered by 
Gillian Buchanan and Hazel D. Mon- 
fort, piano; Nina Ancona, organ; Ru- 
dolph Sucharde and Dr. T. S. McCorkle 
strings; Carl Cramer, band instru- 
ments; and Dr. Berton Coffin and Dr. 
H. Grady Harlan, voice and chorus. 
Panel members for the latter were: 
Robert Page, Jane Snow, Ruth Myra, 
and Karl Moltmann. Recital singers for 
the voice forum were Mabel Evans, 
Wayne Davidson, Patricia Strother, and 
John Large. Accompanists were Jane 
Snow and Charlotte Warren. 


The convention was concluded by a 
luncheon at La Cocina, one of the well- 
known eating places in Albuquerque. 
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Association 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer 





Guest Speaker 


Hazel D. Monfort, president of the Okla- 
homa Music Teachers Association and prom- 
inent pianist and teacher in Alva, was 
guest speaker at recent NMMTA Convention. 
Mrs. Monfort served as co-chairman of Panel 
on “Teaching Problems.” Dr. T. S. McCorkle, 
chairman of the Panel, also was guest 
speaker on the Piano Forum, presided over 
by Gillian Buchanan of Eastern New Mexico 
University. 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
By Walt Whitman 


I hear America singing, the varied 


carols I hear . 


Those of mechanics, each one singing 
as it should be—blithe and strong; 


The carpenter singing his as he meas- 
ures his plank or beam, 


The mason singing his as he makes 
ready for work or leaves off work; 


The boatman singing what belongs to 
him in his boat; 


The deck hand singing on the steam- 
boat deck; 


The shoemaker singing as he sits on 
his bench, the hatter singing as 
he stands; 


The woodcutter’s song, the ploughboy 
on his way in the morning, or at 
noon intermission or at suncown; 


The delicious singing of the mother, or 
the young wife at work, or the 
girl sewing or washing. 


Each singing what belongs to him or 
her and none else; 


The day what belongs to the day—at 
night the party of young fellows, 
robust, friendly 

Singing with open mouths their strong 
melodious songs... 


It is men at work. 





Thanksgiving Time... 
(Continued from page 2) 

ing affection, but it rather blossoms 

the most when we love those who do 

not love us. 

Christianity is nothing more or less 
than the reign of love in the human 
heart, made possible thru the atone- 
ment of Christ and the implanting of 
a spiritual nature within. 

There are Cross-grained words which 
he speaks here: “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, pray for them that 
persecute you and despitefully use you 
that ye may be the children of your 
Father in heaven.” 

No glib resolution will insure the 
spirit in which these words are to be 
carried out, but rather sheer spiritual 
determination. It is only fair to say 
Jesus was not here lining out the 
easiest course for us to follow, but 
surely the most profitable and highly 
rewarding one. 

The failure to forgive others in such 
differences is like a boomerang that 
returns to do harm to him that threw 
it. Jesus said, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” No person who re- 
fuses to forgive others has the right 
nor needs to pray to God for the for- 
giveness of his own sins. 

Petty grievances should never be- 
come larger than fellowship with 
Christ. Jesus taught that one’s wor- 
ship would not be acceptable until re- 
conciliation was made with those 
against whom there was unforgiveness. 

In the light of these losses, in the 
face of this penalty, let us then be 
genuinely Christian. Let us dissolve our 
differences that we may have unbroken 
fellowship with God! 

— —--@-- — 


The Magic Of... 


(Continued from page 7) 


see in how many different keys they 
can play this solo for two hands. . 

The lesson just described was given 
to a group of children whose purpose 
was simply to explore the piano as a 
medium of musical expression. But the 
reasons for this keyboard experience 
being included in many of the school 
music programs are varied and inter- 
esting. 

School administrators realize that a 
complete music program includes piano 
study. Keyboard experience and class 
piano provide oppertunities for per- 
sonality development of the individual 
in ways offered by no other kind of 
music study. They offer a splendid op- 
portunity for building a firm founda- 
tion of general musicianship on which 
may be built a strong program of 
choral work, of other instrumental 
study, or of more intensive piano spe- 
cialization, either in school piano 
classes on an elective basis, or in the 
studios of teachers outside the school. 

Administrators are beginning to 
realize that the school curriculum 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Oklahoma Music Yeachers Association 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma 


W. F. Deusinger, Alva, Oklahoma 


President 


Editor 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT CONVENTION 
OKLAHOMA MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Alva, Oklahoma 
9:30 Registration 


November 5, 1951 


10:00 Business Meeting and Theory Examination for Students 
10:30 Address by Paul DeWitte Shultz of Russellville, Arkansas 
12:00 Luncheon—Alva Branch will be Hosts 


2:00 Student Recital 


3:15 Talk on Piano Technicology, by J. L. Reed 
4:00 Concert by Joseph Maurer of Bloomington, Illinois 


The Alva Branch 


Installation of officers for the year 
and an address by Hazel D. Monfort, 
OMTA state president, were featured 
at the first regular fall meeting of 
the Alva Branch of OMTA. Dates of 
coming musical events for the group 
were also announced. 

The Oklahoma City Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, will make a re-appearance in 
Alva on February 7, and the Christ- 
mas Candlelight Grand Concert will be 
given on Sunday, December 9. 

Auditions were held in Alva during 
October to select students who will 
be presented at the District Conven- 
tion held on the 5th of this month. 
Aline Wilson, head of the piano depart- 
ment at Phillips University, Enid, was 
audition judge. 

The first fall meeting of the Alva 
Branch was in the form of a reception 
for guests and prospective OMTA 
members. Preceding the installation of 
officers, Mrs. Monfort gave an address 
entitled, “I Am Music.” 

Wilda Albright, Cherokee, who is 
vice-president of the group, will head 
the organization pending the election 


of a president to replace Nile Joachim, | 


who has resigned. 

Other officers are Elaine Fryer, 
secretary; Mrs. Mary Groh, parliamen- 
tarian; and William F. Deusinger, pub- 
licity chairman. 


Northwestern District 
Plans Convention 

Mrs. Julia B. Hunt, president of the 
Northwest District of Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association, has announced 
plans for the Northwest District Con- 
vention, a scheduled of which appears 
on this page. The Convention is being 
held in Alva on November 5, and it 
will be a very full day of convention 
activity. 

Paul DeWitte Shultz, principal speak- 
er of the Convention, is chairman of 
the Department of Music at Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark- 
ansas. He was guest lecturer at the 
University of Tulsa Piano Symposium 
on June 18-22. He is a graduate stu- 
dent at the Tulsa College of Fine Arts, 
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and is an accomplished pianist and 
choral director. In 1940, Shultz organ- 
ized the first a cappella choir in Ark- 
ansas. Since that time, the Arkansas 
Tech Choir has established itself ‘as 
one of the finest in the Southwest. 
Joseph Maurer, pianist, commuted 
twelve hundred miles during the past 
summer to study with the Ringos and 
participate in the Tulsa University 
Piano Symposium. Last season, Maur- 





bs 
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Julia B. Hunt 


er won the Orchestra Hall (Chicago) 
competition and was presented there 
in recital. 


Other Northwest Items 


Mrs. Hazel Monfort, OMTA presi- 
dent, announces that March 30-31 has 
been set for the Annual State Conven- 
tion of OMTA. It will be held in Tulsa 
at the Mayo Hotel. 


President Monfort advises that the 
first OMTA Directory has been com- 
pleted and approved for printing, and 
that a new code of ethics has been 
officially adopted. 


Don’t Miss 
reading SM’s 
Christmas Issue! 


The Magic Of... 


(Continued from page 16) 


should give as much consideration to 
piano study as it does to the other 
phases of music education, because the 
immediate and future values of piano 
work are so great and because the 
other phases of music education depend 
so heavily upon the piano for accom- 
paniments. They realize that in homes 
where one is found, the piano often 
becomes the center of family gather- 
ings for singing and other musical acti- 
vities. It becomes a “tie that binds,” 
strengthening the family feeling of 
unity. Thus the piano and those who 
have the ability to play it perform a 
real service in these uncertain and 
changing times when the importance 
of strong family ties is more import- 
ant than ever. 

A recent survey has shown that a 
large majority of parents believe the 
schools should provide instruction in 
music without charge. Over 70 per cent 
of these indicated a predominant in- 
terest in piano. Now that piano study 
has entered the classroom, it is per- 
fectly possible to bring it to almost all 
children. 

Surprisingly enough, this keyboard 
experience can be brought to children 
without adding to the school budget. A 


' little in-service training of teachers 


and a little consultant service would, 


‘in most cases, produce astonishing re- 


sults. Keyboard experience would be- 
come a natural and indispensable part 
of the elementary classroom music 
work, along with the singing and 
rhythmic activities. 

The logical follow-up to this class- 
room keyboard study is the more spe- 
cialized work of class piano where in- 
tensive study has a goal of perform- 
ance on a higher level. Many teachers 
have trained themselves to undertake 
this type of work so that groups of 
eight or more children can have the 


& pleasure of piano lessons together in- 


stead of in isolation. It is natural for 
children to learn together, to enjoy 
making music together. And the magic 
of it is that, because they enjoy it, 
they learn more easily when they work 
together. 

The class is the ideal place for the 
piano to prove its worth in life situ- 
ations. Many administrators have 
found, to their delight, that piano 
classes can be made available without 
increasing the cost one cent of the 
music program. 

The magic of piano classes is easily 
understood. The child is given rich and 
varied experiences in music, pleasant 
activities which afford opportunities to 
share his new skill with others while 
laying a firm foundation of musician- 
ship on which specialization in any 
phase of music may later be built. 

Whether in the larger classroom unit 
or in the smaller class piano group, 
piano work in the school is contribut- 
ing in a significant way to the enjoy- 
ment of music throughout life. 


























Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Mrs. C. J: Giroir, Pine Bluff, Arkansas President 
Dean Kenneth Osborne, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Editor 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Lafayette Hotel Little Rock, Arkansas, November 16-17 
GUEST SPEAKER Mrs. H. Grady Harlan, San Antonio, Texas 
PIANIST IN RECITAL Miss Joan Holley, Miami, Florida 





Miss Joan Holley 


Mrs. H. Grady Harlan Will give Piano Concert at Convention on Mrs. C. J. Giroir 


th yeni f Nov b 16 at eight o'clock. 
Editor of Children’s Page, Southwestern Mu- 7 oss Rate 7 ei 


President of 
sician, will be guest speaker at Convention. 


Arkansas State Music Teachers Assn. 





, a 
\ ‘om i’ 


Dr. H. C. Manor 


Chairman of Convention Program 


A. E. Laas 


Will serve as Banquet Chairman 
at Convention 





Crumpler, and A. E. Laas. 


Officers Mrs. Ben Lincoln Hospitality for Concert: Miss Jean 

Mrs. C. J. Giroir, President; Miss Member of Beard Copeland, Chairman. Mrs. Shannon 
Evelyn Bowden, ist Vice-President; Bohart, Miss Madge Brown, Mrs. 
Miss Odessa Holt, 2nd Vice-President; Committees Klugh Cowan, Mrs. C. B. Ford, Mrs. 
Miss Florence Dean, Recording Secre- ; : ' H. H. Walker, Miss Chloe Bell Smith, 
tary; Milton S. Trusler, Treasurer; Registration: R. B. Watson, Mrs. Mrs, W. M. Lacy, Mrs. Hamilton Good- 


Miss Mae Whipple, Parliamentarian; Thomas Bragg, Miss Grace Calhoun, game, Mrs. Walter Giller, Mrs. Louise 
and Miss Jessie Mae Harley, Historian, Sister M. Phillipia Narick, Sister Julia Halman, Mrs. Hattie M. Jones, Mrs. 


Board Members Heim. Luncheon tickets: Miss Hattie Sam B. Lecroy, Miss Agee McCray, and 

Mrs. H. Lincoln, Miss Elizabeth Mae Butterfield. Miss Hattie Mae Butterfield. 
Copeland, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Mrs. Decorating: Miss Elizabeth Carman Hospitality for Festival Tea: Mrs. 
E. H. Houston, Mrs. Emile Trebing, and Mrs. Harry Baker. Edna Miller Barnett, Chairman. Mrs. 
Edgar A. Ammons, Miss Hattie Mae Luncheon: Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Harris. Sula Kate Benson, Mrs. Pearl Ball, 
Butterfield, John Summers, and Neil Banquet Chairman: Mrs.;H. Grady Mrs. James Alley, Mrs. Dorothy All- 
Zumwalt. Smith, Mrs. Ruth Klipper Settle, L. E. inder, Miss Vivian Bachman, Mrs. 
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ASMTA—(Continued).. . 





John Summers 
Member of ASMTA Board 





Elizabeth Ellis 
Member of ASMTA Board 


Charles J. Baker, Mrs. A. L. Bell, Mrs. 
Rowena C. Bengal, Mrs. Carl H. Dunn, 
Mrs. M. D. Davidson, Mrs. W. D. Eden, 
Mrs. M. N. Elms, Mrs. Esther Mar- 
garet Graham, Mrs. J. C. Gunn, Mrs. 
L. L. Jacks and Mrs. Norman Schmitt. 

Auditing: Bruce Benword, Robert 
Smith, Ashley Coffman, and Carl E. 
Forsberg. 

Resolutions: Mrs. Eric Cavaness and 
Mrs. Wilson Easter. 

Convention Program: Dr. Harold C. 
Manor. 

Arrangements: Mrs. B. E. Jansen 
and Mrs. G. H. Mathis. 

Pages: Arrangements with St. Ed- 
ward School, Little Rock. 


Reginald and Gladys Laubin, who 
took part in the historical pageant, 
“Unto These Hills” in Cherokee, N.C., 
have returned to New York to give a 
series of programs on Indian dancing. 
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Mrs. Florence Dean 
Recording Secretary of ASMTA 


Mrs. E. H. Houston 
Member of ASMTA Board 





Jessie Mae Harley 
Historian for ASMTA 





Neil Zumwalt 
Member of ASMTA Board 





Elizabeth Copeland 
Member of ASMTA Board 








To Members of ASMTA 

During the time I have known the 
»fficers and members of ASMTA, 
they have shown themselves to be 
progressive, both in attitudes and in 
proceedings. I know of no state that 
has made greater strides during the 
past 25 years. 

You now are privileged to affili- 
ate with Music Teachers’ National 
Association . . . at cost, only $2.00 
additional dues, and you get the 
American Music Teachers Magazine, 
MTNA’s official periodical. 

I would like to recommend this 
legislation at the Convention Busi- 
ness Meeting. We need MTNA—and 
MTNA needs every state associa- 
tion! Let’s affiliate! 

Your editor, 
H. Grady Garlan 
Southwestern Musician 



































Texas Musie Teachers Association 





Festival 


Attends 
Verity, San 
voice and choral director, attended the Chi- 
Music 


Kathryn Antonio teacher of 


cago Festival during the summer 
and brought back a report of the Festival 
to SAMTA’s first Fall meeting. Miss Verity 
is serving her second year as corresponding 


secretary for SAMTA. 


San Antonio Music Company 


Host To Music Teachers 

Two of the meetings of the SAMTA 
most enjoyably anticipated are the an- 
nual parties staged by San Antonio 
Music Company and by Southern Mu- 
sic Company for SAMTA members and 
their respective husbands and wives. 


On November 13, San Antonio Mu- 
sic Company served as the host at the 
Menger Hotel in an elaborate buffet 
dinner. The attendance approached the 
150 mark. 

Ray Erlandson, president of San An- 
tonio Music Company and an asso- 
ciate member of SAMTA, was the 
master of ceremonies for the evening. 
Tony Rozance, an accordionist artist of 
international reputation, played two 
compositions, followed by an address 
by the honored guest of the evening, 
Charles Steinway of the Steinway 
Company of New York. 


Several new members were received 
into the association. The report was 
made by the treasurer to the effect 
that ninety per cent of all members 
who have paid dues for 1951-52 have 
included the membership for MTNA. 
San Antonio is challenging other City 
Associations to follow its lead in the 
attainment of the affiliation of TMTA 
with MTNA. 


Joan Holley, young pianist whose 
Town Hall Recital in March of 1951 
was described as highly successful, is 
being presented in recital by SAMTA 
Tuesday evening, November 13. 
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Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 





Host At Buffet 
Ray Erlandson, president of the San Antonio 
Music Company, was host to the 
SAMTA Annual Buffet dinner. 


recent 





Podolsky To Conduct Workshop 


Dr. Podolsky and his 1951 touring 
students on the steps of the Mozart- 
eum in Salzburg, Austria. With them 
also are shown Dr. B. Paumgartner, 
director of the Mozarteum, and Pro- 
fessor E. Schmieder of Heidelberg, 
Germany. Podolsky will conduct a 
Piano Warkshop for teachers and stu- 
dents in the Tekla Staffel Studios on 
November 8-9, sponsored by the San 
Antonio Music Teachers Association. 





Returns from Turkey 


Evelyn Altmann, teacher of class piano for 
children at Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, and chairman of the intermediate 
age division for piano students in SAMTA’s 
Music Festival, spent several weeks abroad 
during the summer visiting her son-in-law and 
daughter, Col. and Mrs. I. S. Moseley in Tur- 
key. Mrs. Altmann made the trip by luxury 
plane and spent several days en route in 
New York City, London, Paris, Iceland, and 
Rome. She attended opera in both Paris 
and Rome, and her contacts there resulted in 
a collection of news items, observations, 
and pictures which are to be contributed 
to future issues of Southwestern Musician. 


Compositions Given 
The compositions of Jack Frederick 

Kilpatrick, composer-in-residence at 
Southern Methodist University, were 
presented in concert recently by the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts in Dallas. 
James Peterson was featured clarinet- 
ist on the program, assisted by the Pro 
Musica Quartet which included Joseph- 
ine Maus and Katherine Riddle, violin; 
Constance Capers, viola; and Luise 
Mueller, cello. 

- * 


Mary Hardin Baylor Adds 
Music Staff Members 


President Gordon G. Singleton of 
Mary Hardin Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas has announced the following ad- 
ditions to the music staff for the en- 
suing school year: Miss Phylis Car- 
penter, Cello and Theory; Miss Joan 
Curnutt, Organ and Theory;,/ Mrs. 
Harry Owen, Violin and Orchestra; and 
Miss Ruth Botkin, Voice. Dr. Walter 
Gilewicz, who has been with the col- 
lege for more than twenty years, is 
Dean; and Florence Bergandahl is pro- 
fessor of Voice and director of the 
college choir. 








* 
Annual Meeting of SAMTA Members 


Date of the regular November meet- 
ing of San Antonio Music Teachers 
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TMTA, Continued— 




















~. |TMTA REGIONS & DISTRICTS 


(ADOPTED JUNE 195!) 




















REGION BOUNDARIES —— 
DISTRICT BOUNDARIES ---- 














Map showing the five Districts of TMTA with subdivisions into Regions as 


adopted by the Convention in June of 1951. 


will be changed to November 8 at 8:00 

p.m. It will be held in the San An- 

tonio Music Company’s auditorium so 

that all teachers may see the showing 

of the Podolsky European travel slides. 
- —— e ES 


Receives Scholarship 

Announcement has been made that 
Patsy Olsen, 17-year-old pianist of San 
Antonio, is one of seven young musi- 
cians in the nation to receive a schol- 
arship to Northwestern University in 
Chicago. Patsy is a graduate of Brack- 
enridge High School and a student of 
Mrs. Sanborn McDowell. 


Celebrated Artists 
To Appear With Symphony 

A performance by the renowned Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre Ballet and the pre- 
sentation of the impressive Verdi 
Requiem will help make the San An- 
tonio Symphony’s 1951-52 season, which 
opens this month, one of the most 
distinguished in its history. Another 
highlight of the season, an innovation 
on the part of Conductor Victor Aless- 
andro, will be an all-high-school choral 
program. 

The Verdi Requiem, a memorial to 
the late Conductor Max Reiter, will 
feature such well-known soloists as 
Frances Yeend, Nan Merriman, Louis 
Roney, and Ki-Kwei Sze. Collaborating 
will be the 200-voice Singers’ Society of 
the Symphony, directed by Charles 
Stone. 

Other soloists of the season in- 
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clude Helen Traubel, Nicole Henriot, 
Nathan Milstein, Leonard Rose, and 
Jorge Bolet. Also, Leopold La Fosse, 
the Symphony’s new concert master, 
Arthur Fiedler, Frances Magnes, Wil- 
liam Primrose, Vladimir Horowitz, and 


Whittemore and Lowe. 


AO 


Not By Bread, Alone 


The late Glenn Frank, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, once said: 


“A nation that forgets beauty will 


find soon the foundations of its tech- 
nical and economic achievements crum- 
bling. The people of a nation dare not 
allow beauty to become the exclusive 


possession of antique dealers and 


wealthy collectors—unless it wants to 


face a social reckoning later on. 


“Social unrest finds it readiest re- 
cruits among men who have never been 
able to find beauty and joy in their 
jobs or environment. It is an old ob- 
servation that hungry men turn radi- 
cal. But what we are likely to forget 
is that men with full stomachs may 
yet have a gnawing hunger for the 
things that make life free and adven- 
turous and abundant. 


“A community, state or nation that 
both stimulates and satisfies men’s 
hunger for beauty, may well turn the 


ruin of revolt into the radiance of 


creative living.” 


A 010mm" 


Problems of Voice... 

(Continued from page 5 
than anyone else because he must inter- 
est more kinds of people and provide all 
of them with challenging songs that 
are within reach of their ability and 
training. The vocational voice student 
must master a fine repertoire of the 
world’s greatest songs. It would be nice 
if every student would do the same, 
but woe to the teacher who tries to 
cram such a group of songs down the 
unwilling throat of his avocational stu- 
dents! 

However, the teacher must not take 
the path of least resistence and feed 
such students a diet of musical pap. On 
the contrary, he should recognize the 
situation as a challenge to him and 
procede to bring the student as far as 
possible along the path that leads to an 
appreciation and understanding of 
more and more kinds of music. 

2. Every successful voice teacher 
must be able to adjust his methods to 
his students. Because the Liberal Arts 
teacher has such a varied assortment 
of students, he must be more adaptable 
than the conservatory teacher. He must 
be able to talk the language of home- 
makers, doctors, business men, and 
lawyers; he has to meet them on their 
own ground if he expects to lead them 
anywhere. A genuine interest in all 
kinds of people and situations is a real 
asset under such circumstances, because 
young people can see through an as- 
sumed interest in a very short time. 

3. The Liberal Arts teacher must be 
an expert at evaluating progress in 
terms of interest, ability, and previous 
training. It is conceivable that the suc- 
cessful singing of America could mark 
a milestone as significant in the musical 
life of one student as the thrilling per- 
formance of a major operatic role 
would mark in the life of another. The 
teacher should be able to decide whether 
or not a particular student will profit 
from participation in a recital, or the 
study of theory or piano. The idea of 
fitting each person to the teacher’s pet 
scheme of instruction must be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

I believe that the Liberal Arts voice 
teacher should know a great deal about 
people and have a genuine interest in 
them. He should know as much as is 
humanly possible about all kinds of 
voices — ranging from the brilliant 
soloist to the plodding near-monotone- 
and know what to do with them. Too, 
he should be able to adjust himself to 
all levels of interest, ability, and pre- 
vious training so that his teaching gives 
something of real value to the capa- 
bilities of every student. 

In addition to all this, he should re- 
tain and improve his own standards 
and ideals because he, himself, must 
continue to be a fine musician, able to 
inspire the finest of young voices to 
the highest possible attainment. 

The job calls for a great musician 
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Pan Plays Fis Pipes 3 —- 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Snuth 
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Our First American Music 


The Pilgrims had book on the 
first Thanksgiving, but later came the Bay 
Psalm Book. Notes of our first printed music 
were lozenge or diamond-shaped. There were 
no bar lines dividing the music into meas- 
ures. (Do you notice anything peculiar about 
the signature?) 


no music 


Chicagoland Festival—1951 
By Katheryn Verity 

It was a gala night of music thrills! 
Nature seemed to realize the impor- 
tance of the occasion and cooperated 
by offering a beautiful balmy evening 
for the 22nd Annual Chicagoland Music 
Festival at Soldiers Field, Chicago. It 
was indeed a most sparkling entertain- 
ment spectacle, for it included every 
conceivable kind of music with other 
thrilling events to appeal to each one 
in the huge audience of 80,000 people. 

The program included the 
largest accordion band, a 
2,500 voices, hundreds of baton twirl- 
ers, the Navy’s Pre-Flight Choir from 
Pensacola, Florida, and the Festival 
Negro Chorus of 1,000 voices. The Fes- 
tival Symphony Orchestra was directed 
by Henry Weber and the Festival 
Chorus by Dr. Edgar Nelson. 


world’s 


A dramatic sequence during the pro- 
gram was the singing of two young 
men and two young women, selected 
earlier that day from thousands 
throughout the nation who had com- 
peted for vocal honors. 

Climax of the evening came when 
massed spotlights converged on the 
single figure of tiny Yma Sumac, 
noted Peruvian singer, who was borne 
onto the field of the huge stadium in 
an honor procession of Indian dancers, 
warriors and maidens. On her golden 
throne high atop the shoulders of eight 
throne carriers, Yma Sumac received 
an introduction befitting a _ princess. 
She sang several native songs, ar- 
ranged for her by her husband, Moises 
Vivance, including “Ataypura” (High 
Andes); “Tumpa” (Earthquake), and 
Inca Hymn, “To The Sun,” and “Suray 
Surita.” 

Yma Sumac 
octaves 


has a range of four 
something never’ before 
achieved in the history of printed music. 
Her low tones have a deep velvety 
quality, while her high tones are of 
such crystal clear brilliance she has 
been referred to as “half bird and half 
woman,” 
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VIRGINIA HARLAN | 

2170 West Kings Highway 
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HAYDN EXPRESSED HIS THANKS 


“Almighty God—to whom I render 
thanks for all His unnumbered mercies 
—gave me such facility in music by the 
time I was six, I stood up like a man 
and sang masses in the church choir.” 


DRA 


Festival Guest of Honor was 92- 
year-old Major George W. Landers of 
Clarinda, Iowa. The Major directed the 
massed band numbers at the Festival. 


An impressive moment was carried 
out in a bit of pageantry that is al- 
ways a part of each Festival—the en- 
chanting Match Lighting scene. At a 
given signal, all lights are turned out. 
Then against the darkness of night, 
the glow of the matches reminded me 
of a mammoth gathering of fireflies! 


A fun-packed interlude during the 
program was provided when 3,100 vari- 
colored balloons were released above 
the crowd ... and then came the com- 
munity sing-song, in which 100,000 
people participated. 

From the prelude of Celesta Chime 
Music to the closing gigantic fireworks 
display and Finale of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” played by massed bands 
and sung by the entire audience, the 
Chicagoland Festival was an experi- 
ence long to be remembered! 
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PILGRIMS SANG 


The story of 
American music 
which praises God for His blessing, 


American music began at 
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the first American Thanksgiving. 
was singing—there were few 


is the same tune as used for 


A VOTE OF THANKS 


The Chicagoland Festival of 1951 
had for its theme a prayer, a Thanks- 
giving prayer: “God Bless America.” 


According to John Tasker Howard, 
author of Our American Music, our 
nation’s musical history began in 1620. 
The country where our forefathers had 
settled was at that time a wilderness. 
There were no music books; the first, 
the Bay Psalm Book, was not printed 
until 1640, and the colonists had few 
musical instruments before 1700. Such 
simple hymns as the colonists knew 
from memory constituted the only mu- 
sic our country had 330 years ago— 
unless one remembers the “terrifying 
rumble of drum beats,” as described 
in Captain John Smith’s Diary. 


The Chicagoland Festival helps prove 
that America is a musical nation. If 
each program with its special story 
were written into book form, the 22 
years of programs would furnish a 
story that might rival the Tales of 
the Arabian Nights. 


We can well be thankful for our mu- 
sical blessings and for men like Mr. 
Philip Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune, 
who thought up the Festival idea for 
the Chicago Tribune Charities to spon- 
sor. Mr. Maxwell was one who enjoyed 
music in his home as a young man. 
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AT FIRST THANKSGIVING 


The first 
instruments before 1700. Our “Doxology,” 
“Old Hundred,” one 


of the eight or nine Psalms sung by the Pilgrims. 
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His father was an evangelistic singer 
and the family liked to gather ’round 
the piano for after-supper hymn sing- 
ing. 

Not only has the Chicagoland Festi- 
val brought joy to the millions of those 
privileged to see it... the idea has 
caught on in other sections of the 
country. Other cities are adopting Mr. 
Maxwell’s idea, which makes us stop 
and realize how much our nation has 
progressed in Music since the Pilgrim 
Fathers celebrated the nation’s first 
Thanksgiving. 

So we say, thank you, Mr. Maxwell, 
for one of the most outstanding con- 
tributions ever made to the cause of 
music in this Land of Ours! 


* 





Dear Pan: 


One of the most encouraging things 
about our musical life today is the 
participation of so many young people. 
They bring to music a fresh uncom- 
promising attitude which we need very 
much. 

Older people often shrug their shoul- 
ders and say: “People do not really care 
about good music. We must play down 
to them.” But young people will not 
accept this attitude. They enjoy music 
themselves and refuse to be fooled by 
such nonsense. 

It will be largely through the efforts 
of our young people that our country 
will achieve its musical destiny. 

Sincerely, 
Douglas Moore 
Dept. of Music— 
Columbia University 
New York City 
* 
QUESTION BOXERS 


Question: “What does the word Con- 
servatory mean, and where did it come 
from ?”—W. M., Wichita, Kansas. 
Answer: The word “Conservatory” ori- 
ginated in Naples in 1490—two years 
before Columbus discovered America. 
One might say the word drew a “roof 
of shelter” over music as an art to 
“protect it from injury.” 





GOLLIWOGG’S CORNER 


Send us your ideas! 
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A BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ANIMAL FOLK SONGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Ilus- 
trated by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday 
and Company $2.50. 

Children, parents and teachers will 
appreciate this volume of 43 songs. 
Games and rhythmic activities may be 
created from the songs—whether the 
accompaniments are played by the chil- 
dren, themselves, or are played to 
them. The drawings of muskrats, cro- 
codiles, frogs, squirrels and barnyard 
animals wandering through its pages 
add much to the appeal of the book. 


LEGATO—STACCATO 
“Don’t bounce,” said Legato 
To jolly Staccato 
“Connect all the tones 
As if gliding on wheels.” 


Said jolly Staccato 

To gentle Legato: 

“No smooth tones for me!” 

Then he kicked up his heels. 
By Estelle Smith 
Brownwood, Texas 








“THE MATCH LIGHTING SCENE” 
Chicagoland Festival 
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Tell us about yourself! 
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Dear Pan: 

I enjoy your page, and I know that 
those who read it like cowboy music 
and know who Roy Rogers is. 

I went to San Francisco to the Bap- 
tist Convention and heard Roy Rogers 
give a program of sacred music, and 
I thought I would tell you about it. Roy 
sang first a number he sings on the 
radio, “It Is No Secret What God Can 
Do.” His accompaniment was played 
by four of his Rough Riders dressed 
in western clothes and playing guitars. 

He said he was the “happiest cow- 
boy in Hollywood” because he had be- 
come a Christian. He introduced his 
wife, Dale Evans, who sang “The Old 
Rugged Cross.” 


Roy Rogers said he reads the Bible 
at the breakfast table each morning 
to his three children. Every week he 
invices his friends and neighbors to his 
home to discuss the Bible and sing 
hymns. Maybe this is the reason Roy 
sings his cowboy songs so well. 


Your friend, 

Lilian Leavell, 

1138 Washington Ave., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Our Thanks 
Our thanks are hereby expressed to 
Mr. Charles Stewart, director of the 
Art Department of Howard Payne 
College, for sending the illustration of 
the Pilgrim Family used on this page. 























Announcements... 


(Continued from page 2) 


Fairbanks will make Chicago her head- 
quarters and mail may be addressed 
to her in care of the Three Arts Club, 
1300 North Dearborn Parkway, Chi- 
eago 10, Illinois. 
Mayo Book Published 

Announcement has just been made 
by the Hargail Music Press, New York, 
of the publication of a Gladys Mayo 
Piano Book which contains 28 pieces 
for piano, written for grades 2, 2% 
and 3, comprising music of the people 
of Eire, China, Peru, Equador, Serbia, 
Scotland, Greece, Hungary, Israel, and 
the United States. Miss Mayo is a 
prominent member of the National 
Guild and member of the Piano Faculty 
of the Juilliard School of Music. 


Auditions To Be Held 
The National Society of Music and 
Art, now in its sixth year, announces a 
nation-wide series of non-competitive 
auditions for pianists, singers, instru- 
mentalists and composers in both the 
classical and popular field. The audi- 





tions will be held during the winter 
and spring. 
Awards include presentation in a 


film for national distribution, recording 
contracts, Town Hall recitals and cash. 

Applicants must be in the 16-30 year 
old group and can obtain application 





at a Lower Cost 
per Year... 


64 CRADDOCK Uniforms 


® Smartly Styled 
® Expertly Tailored 
® Longer Wearing 


The Choice of Champions! 








@ ‘The Craddock Bandsman’ 
—chock-full of practical, origi- 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 





FORMS 





UNI 


CRADDOCK BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
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blanks by writing to The National So- 
ciety of Music and Art, 20 West 72nd 
St., New York 23, New York. Applica- 
tions must be received by December 8, 
1951. 





Burdette Wolfe 


Concert Series 

Burdette Wolfe, head of the School of 
Music at Del Mar College, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and conductor of the 
local Symphony, announces a Concert 
Series for the 1951-52 season. The Cor- 
pus Christi Symphony is one of the 
youngest groups of its kind in Texas, 
but is rapidly progressing to the top 
in symphony standards. 





Director Resigns 


G. Schirmer, Incorporated, announces 
the resignation of William Schuman as 
Director of Publications, effective 
October list. Mr. Schuman, who is 
President of the Julliard School of 
Music, has taken this step in order to 
gain more time for composition. Gus- 
tave Schirmer, President of G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., will take over the post as 
Director of Publications. 


Band Films Available 


Band technique films, covering such 
subjects as band attention, band on 
the march, military maneuvers, and 
baton twirling and directing, are now 
made available through Ostwald, In- 
corporated, manufacturers of band uni- 
forms. Preview privilege is extended 
to recognized audio-visual groups. Spe- 
cial rates apply when more than one 
set is ordered. 


For information, write: Ostwald 
Band Films, division of Uniforms by 
Ostwald, Incorporated, Ostwald Build- 
ing, Staten Island 1, New York. 








CELEBRATION 
HONORS TEACHER 


Music teachers are appreciated... . 
At least, one would get that impres- 
sion in attending “Huldah Kilbourne 
Day,” celebrated recently in Hugoton, 
Kansas. The editors of SM did not find 
out about the celebration from Mrs. 
Kilbourne, who has been a piano teach- 
er in Hugoton for the past 20 years. 
They received instead a letter and news- 
paper clippings from Mrs. Alma Nolan 
Sapp, voice instructor at the University 
of Wichita and Minister of Music to 
Youth at Wichita’s First Presbyterian 
Church, describing “Huldah Kilbourne 
Day.” 

Mrs. Sapp, a former resident of Hugo- 
ton, wrote: “Hugoton is the gas capi- 
tal of the world—so 1] have heard. Any- 
way, I am proud of the town in that 
they recognize art and one of their 
finest artists and show this apprecia- 
tion to one who has served long and 
well in the field of music.” 

“Huldah Kilbourne Day” ceremonies, 
which were held on an outdoor stage 
in Hugoton, included a 45 minute radio 
broadcast of program music and pres- 
entation of a grand piano to Mrs. Kil- 
bourne in “recognition of her devotion 
to the promotion of fine arts in Hugo- 
ton and surrounding territory.” A part 
of Main Street was roped off for the 
occasion, and a loudspeaker provided 
on the stage so that the entire crowd 
could hear the presentation and musi- 
cal program. Mrs. Kilbourne was also 
presented with a huge scrapbook which 
contained pictures, autographs and 
greetings mailed in from hundreds of 
former music students of Mrs. Kil- 
bourne during the drive for funds for 
the new grand piano. 

— * 


TV Offers New Field 


If nothing else could be said for it, 
television has already done more for 
both dance and dancers than any other 
single activity since Diaghileff turned 
west from Russia and headed for Paris. 

Not long ago, the talented young 
dancer had only three fields open to 
him: Broadway, the ballet, or with a 
“dance company.” But now TV offers 
employment to the dancer which is 
steady and at a salary better than any 
ballet company could possibly do. 








Texas Youth Choir 


Mexican Baptist Orphanage Choir of San Antonio, organized by Mrs. Ardis Ward, 
teacher of voice and piano of that city. 
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MUSICIANS IN ALABAMA HEADLINES 


By Esther Rennick 


Birmingham, Alabama 


If, as one poet said, music is the 
“sunlight of civilization,” Alabama 
should be bathed in a radiant glow dur- 
ing the coming months. Every club 
in Birmingham is celebrating Symphony 
Week with a club program of sym- 
phony music. 

One of the most outstanding of these 
was the program given by the First 
Methodist Music Club featuring Gene 
Farmer Lipkin, violinist. Formerly of 
the Atlanta Symphony, Mrs. Lipkin is 
now a member of the Birmingham 
Civic Symphony. Agnes Holiday Kirby, 
noted accompanist, assisted Mrs. Lip- 
kin on the program. 

Mrs. Nelson Elberti, prominent Bir- 
mingham musician and leader, is new 
president of the First Methodist Music 
Club, one of the city’s largest and most 
active music organizations. Other of- 
ficers of the club are: Mrs. W. C. 
Goree and Mrs. J. W. Painter, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Ethel Edwards, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Philip Bethea, treasurer; 
Mrs. H. K. Ellett, parliamentarian; 
Mrs. T. F. DeRieux, historian, and Miss 
Addie Weaver, reporter. 





Scholarship Winner Sings 

Joyce Addington, runner-up and 
scholarship winner in the “Miss Ala- 
bama” contest, sang a beautiful con- 
cert at Ramsey High School recently 
and added to her many vocal honors. 
Joyce was accompanied by Marguerite 
Sanders Howard. 








Distinguished Alabaman 


An Alabaman’s name appearing frequently 
in the news of late is that of Frank M. 
Church, who teaches music in the Junior 
College at Boaz, Alabama. A former cathe- 
dral organist in London, England, Mr. Church 
was subject of feature story published in 
London News during his recent visit there. 
Church is a former teaching associate of 
SM’s publisher. The two have enjoyed an 
interesting correspondence for the last sev- 
eral years. 
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Twin Musicians In Concert 

Grady and Gordon Wilson, Birming- 
ham’s famous twin musicians, opened 
the Laurel, Mississippi, Concert Course 
with an organ concert. After playing 
a program of concert music at the First 
Presbyterian Church on a large four- 
manuel organ, they appeared in a two- 
piano program at a banquet for the 
Laurel Music Club. Alabama is proud 
of these two fine young musicians. 





Sylacauga Male Choir 

The nationally famed Sylacauga Male 
Choir is now under direction of Bir- 
mingham’s Amos Hudson, who is a 
graduate of Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege and the Birmingham Conservatory 
of Music. Amos holds a Masters De- 
gree in music from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is organizer of our famous 
“Cat Mountain Four” male quartet 
which has traveled extensively for the 
past five years. 

As choir director, Amos is replacing 
Travis Shelton, the “singing trouba- 
dour” who is attending Columbia Uni- 
versity on a fellowship in music. Travis 
will return to Sylacauga next Fall. 

New officers of the Sylacauga Male 
Choir are: Jack Nealeans, president; 
Bert Graham, vice-president; M. C. 
Holt, secretary; Delbert Heinbaugh, 
treasurer; Walter Rozelle, business 
manager; and Jim Peters, Roy Saxon, 
Pete McEwen and Marion Thurman, 
directors. 





Personal Notes 

Dr. Hollace Arment, former head of 
the music department at A. P. L, 
writes from his new post in music de- 
partment at Ohio University that he 
is very happy in his new work. He 
says he misses his Alabama friends, 
and thinks often of the Alabama music 
festivals, concerts, and musical friend- 
ships which he enjoyed during his many 
years at Auburn. We, in turn, feel his 
loss keenly. 





Marian Atial, brilliant soprano, was 
presented in concert at the Shades Val- 
ley High School Auditorium last week 
by the Business Women’s Group of 
the Church of Christian Fellowship. 
She was accompanied by Marguerite 
Howard. Miss Atial, pupil of Martha 
and John Light, is one of the city’s 
most promising singers. 





Looking ahead to the musical events, 
we see a season (short but sure) of 
Metropolitan Opera. Recent announce- 
ment was made of an added opera to 
be given, in which Lily Pons will star. 

This season in Birmingham, now well 
under way, grows brighter and more 
varied with every passing week. 


County Radio Council 
Elects President 
At a recent meeting at the Birming- 
ham Women’s Club House, Mrs. Nel- 
son Elberti was elected president of 
the Jefferson County Radio Council 
by members of the Council. Other offi- 
cers are Mrs. J. A. Law, Mrs. Rod- 
gers Dewey, and H. W. Phillips. 
Speaker for the meeting was Gray- 
don Ausmus of the radio arts depart- 
ment, University of Alabama. 
. » 


National Guild... 


(Continued fror 


Strait, recently stated: “These young 
artists play with such maturity and 
musicianship that one keeps forgetting 
their age.” The girls are both holders 
of the Mozart Pin from Ir! Allison for 
the seven-year roll of honor. 
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JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
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Author of: 
Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing 
“Natural Technics in Piano Mastery 
‘The Pianist’’ (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 
‘The New Hanon mind other pedagogica 


works on 
Artistry in Piano Mastery”’ 


312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. 
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Piano Teachers! Musicians! 


Here’s your opportunity! You get 20 pieces 
of sheet music for only $1! 

That’s right! Send us 20 pieces of used 
music with $l—and we will match the 
quality and exchange piece for piece. 
More FUN! You and your pupils wil] find 
your exchange package as thrilling to open 
as a Christmas package. So send along 
your music today. (Each additional piece 
of music only 5 cents. 10 cents on each 
album or book.) 


BURPEE’S SPECIALTY SHOPPE 
Dept. S. M. 
Delton, Michigan 





























New Pride of... 


We couldn’t make these 
trips without your support. I hope you 
will continue to help us. The more help 


TUCHOR. « «x 


we receive, the better it will be for 
boys like me—and, I think, the better 
it will be for Tucson. 


“Your support will help Mr. Caso 
train boys who might not get a musical 
education if it were not for you. And 
some day, we hope, the chorus will 
have its own home, instead of rented 
halls, to practice in. Then they can set 
up a special school program for us, 
so we can make more trips than now 

. without interfering with our regu- 
lar education. 

“Maybe these sound like dreams, 
the Tucson Arizona Boys’ 
only a dream back in 1939. 
true. With your help, 
dreams will, too.” 

What Caso achieves 
discipline and cooperation from his 
youthful chorus is the source of re- 
peated praise from critics who hear it 
perform on the frequent coast-to-coast 
broadcasts over NBC and other net- 
works, as well as in concert. In Los 
Angeles, home of blaze Hollywood, 
where everyone supposedly has already 
heard everything worth hearing, the 
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GUY MAIER 
Will conduct 
Texas Wesleyan College Nov. 


Master Class at 
12-14 
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Los Angeles Times had this to say of 
the Tucson Boys’ Chorus: 

“Here is a group of singers that can 
be held up as an example of fine dis- 
cipline and excellent ensemble—make 
many an adult-group look sick by com- 
parison. The boys produce the most 
varied and interesting effects, from the 
most delicate kind of subtle shadings 
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SPEEDY MAIL 
ORDER SERVICE 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
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Education. 
in string and wind instruments, 
Piano Ensemble. 


For Further Information, Address: 


MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 

ARTS CONSERVATORY 

Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 


Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 
Master Chart for Scale Fingerings 


Comments from Users: 


“Much needed”— 
Price:—.30 


“Excellent” —’ 


"Very helpful.” 
4 copies—$1.00 


Leo Lawless, Sterling, Kansas 
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to an unabashed display of vaudeville 
comedy—unbeatable collectively.” 

The City of Tucson, which is, by the 
way, a sophisticated resort city, calling 
itself the “cultural center of the South- 
west,” and with more than its share of 
astute musicians and critics, swells with 
pride at mention of the Tucson Boys’ 
Chorus and Director Caso. 

But as a result of the boys’ eastern 
tour last summer which combined a 
short stay in New York, during which 
time a number of songs were recorded 
by the Voice of America for interna- 
tional broadcasts, the youthful group 
may hardly be considered a local phe- 
nomenon of that city, or of the South- 
west, any longer. The newspaperman in 
Chicago was correct in proclaiming the 
boys as “the greatest walking adver- 
tisement any city ever had.” But with 
the Voice of America recordings carry- 
ing their trained young voices to every 
corner of the globe, the Tucson Boys’ 
Chorus may well become one of the 
greatest advertisements for America 
and the American way of life that we 
have ever known! 


* 
Earning, Learning ... 


(Continued from page 11) 


we learn that will contribute to the 
perpetuation of our democratic prin- 
ciples? It seems to me obvious that we 
should learn that which will enable us 
to achieve and to maintain a democratic 
culture. And of what would we consider 
a democratic culture to consist? For 
my thinking, such a culture must be 
founded upon vocational proficiency and 
spiritual maturity. For our kind of de- 
mocracy I think the two are insepar- 
able and of equal importance. 

As an illustration of what I mean 
let me cite an experience of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. He was visiting 
the President of one of the South 
American Republics. One evening the 
South American President said to Mr. 
Roosevelt, “Why is it that your coun- 
try has achieved such high standards 
of economic and moral stability, while 
the people of my country are torn by 
strife and live in want?” 

Mr. Roosevelt replied, “I wish you 
would answer that question for your- 
self.” Whereupon the President of the 
South American Republic, after me- 
ditating for a moment said, “I think 
I can. I think the difference lies in the 
fact that the Spanish and the French 
came to my country seeking gold, 
whereas the Pilgrim fathers went to 
your country seeking God.” It is a 
matter of obvious fact that we have 
prospered, and that basically’ we have 
remained a God-fearing people. 

So much for what we must learn of 
life as applicable to a democracy. What 
do we need to earn for ourselves in 
order to insure the full realization of 
this democracy? I think we need to 
earn moral security. And I would de- 
fine moral security as consisting of the 
direct concommitants of a democratic 
culture, namely, economic independence 

(Continued on page 27) 
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coupled with a keenly developed sense 
of perception with respect to those 
basic values necessary to the individual 
who is to be a true citizen of a real 
democracy. 

It is a truism that every privilege 
carries with it an accompanying re- 
sponsibility. That when this responsi- 
bility is forgotten, then that which 
we call freedom may quickly degenerate 
into license. When that condition main- 
tains, class is arrayed against class, 
selfishness becomes the motivating in- 
fluence, and democracy gives way be- 
fore the dictatorial powers of the group 
which happens to attain political or 
economic superiority. We must not for- 
get that as citizens of this democracy 
we must earn for ourselves the ability 
to share responsibility as well as to 
enjoy privilege. 

And for what should we yearn? We 
must yearn, obviously, for the attain- 
ment and protection of those ideals to- 
ward which democracy strives for 
ideals which may be summed up in the 
simple statement: every man who is a 
citizen of this democracy shall be given 
the right to do his best. But before 
we can give any citizen that right, we 
must guide his physical growth, mental 
‘development, and emotional inclinations 
into channels, wherein each achieves 
the maximum of potential strength. 
Then—and not until then—is a person 
equipped to do his best. 

But in our American way of life, in 
more recent years, we have appeared 
to be rather unconcerned with the es- 
sential necessity of that peculiar 
breadth of learning and that peculiar 
type of yearning which must be en- 
gendered among our people if we are 
to continue as a democratic society. In 
fact, one is inclined to feel that at 
times we have omitted the “Il” from 
learning, and the “y” from yearning, 
and thus we think only of earning, 
earning, earning—without much sense 
of discrimination as to anything worth 
earning beyond dollars. 

To regain this balance, if it has been 
lost, we must rely, obviously, upon 
education. If in our educational pro- 
gram we are to remain true to our 
professed ideals, we must select only 
that subject matter which can contri- 
bute to the development of a proper 
concept of what we must learn, what 
we must earn, and for what we must 
yearn—if we are to remain a real 
democracy. 

Not only must we be able to de- 
monstrate such potentialities for each 
and every branch of subject matter for 
which we ask a place in the curriculum, 
whether in the public school room, the 
private studio, or the university. We 
must go further, and be able to show 
how each subject included can con- 
tribute to the desired objectives. I feel 
that if we can explain and demonstrate 
to school administrators, and to the 
public, how music can fit into this plan 
of learning, earning, and yearning with 
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respect to those things which are basic- 
ally fundamental to the maintanence 
of a democratic society, that we will 
go far toward obviating any suspicion 
which may exist in the minds of ad- 
ministrators or of the public with re- 
ference to the place of music as a sub- 
ject worthy of study. 

It is essential, in assaying the role 
of any of the fine arts in this or any 
other period of history, to bear in mind 
that by the use which it makes of the 
arts, any given society lays the founda- 
tion for the emotional environment of 
its members. The arts constitute the 
fount of beauty, and man possesses at 
the very roots of his being a profound 
craving to satisfy his longing for the 
beautiful. Those elements of beauty 
which carry appeal to the untutored 
are, however, basically primitive in 
character. Man is enabled to transcend 
this primitive appeal and to begin to 
comprehend the true aesthetic of beauty 
only in proportion to the degree in 
which his tastes are developed through 
a disciplinary routine. The implied edu- 
cational obligation is obvious. 

We have with us, on the one hand, 
an American largely undisciplined in 
matters of taste and in powers of dis- 
crimination. We have with us, at the 
same time, and with all of their innate 
and fundamental appeal, the fine arts 
in a prominent role. It is undeniable 
that the arts carry appeal, consciously 
or subconsciously. This is inescapable. 
What the nature of that appeal shall 
be rests upon the acquired sagacity of 
any society. 

A perusal of the pages of history re- 
veals that civilization has advanced pro- 
portionately as self-consciousness has 
increased within the race. Self-consci- 
ousness is enhanced by spirituality, 
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which is a phase of the emotional en- 
vironment, in that it arises from feel- 
ing. The fine arts as they embody 
representations of beauty serve to re- 
fine feeling in the higher degree—if 
we are capable of the realization of 
their import. Short of this realization, 
distorted emotional may re- 
sult. 

In either case, the fine arts play a 
role, in the advancement or in the re- 
trogression of civilization. This in- 
fluence cannot be restricted simply to 
the realm of aesthetic desires, innate 
or cultivated, but will perforce affect 
also spiritual, social, and moral stand- 
ards to the degree in which each of 
these reflect our innermost feelings. 

Thus it has followed in times past, 
and will maintain in the future, that 
when the arts have suffered distortion 
at the hands of degenerate society, cul 
ture has retrogressed for the time be- 
ing. That is but another way of say- 
ing that few individuals and still fewe1 
societies have been able to maintain 
steadily or consistently a high type of 
self-consciousness. Consequently the 
world has recurrently lapsed into con- 
tentment with values. At such 
times the fine arts have not fulfilled 
their divinely appointed mission, but 
they have remained none the less in- 
fluential. Baroque vulgarity has quite 
as much effect upon society as does 
idealistic purism. Each reflects the con- 
cepts of the age which produces it. 

In the light of these things, let us 
have a look at music, remembering that 
the essence of democracy is to be found 
in a culture based upon a sound and 
wholesome spirituality. As an art, 
music escapes all the limitations of 
space. It is conditioned by time alone. 
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Debussy --Chopin... 


bathed landscape as can be found in 
all musical literature. His “Gardens In 
The Rain” another mood picture 
which seems to imprison a certain illu- 
sive impression of dripping rain. Like- 
the nocturnes give us 
mingled impressions of sea, clouds, and 
even a vague feeling of 
another world. 

Called the “Great Painter of Dreams,” 
Debussy has certainly covered every 
manner of beautiful subject to justify 
that title. In the twenty-four preludes, 
we find his impressions of travel, read- 
ing—and even friends. Among these 
are “Perfumes in the Evening Air,” 
“Winds on the Plains,” the “Engulfed 
Cathedral,” and “Girl With the Flaxen 
Hair.” 

Another side of Debussy is expressed 
in his children’s pieces: “Doll’s Sere- 
nade,” “Jumbo’s Lullaby,” and “The 


is 


wise glorious 


subconscious 


Snow Is Dancing.” 

Debussy seems to have been a poet 
of the piano. His best and most indi- 
vidual works are for the keyboard, 
which seemed to be most perfectly 
suited to his vivid yet controlled imagi- 
nation. 

Although his style is free and indi- 
vidual, it is never careless nor uncer- 
tain. “Nothing superfluous!” was his 
motto. He achieved his effects by means 
of a narrowing and not a broadening 
of artistic scope. He had one character- 
istic that is comparable to Mozart: his 
genius for good taste. 

Rosetti and Morris called themselves 
“Pre-Raphaelites.” So Debussy might 
be called “Pre-Mozartean.” A thousand 
years of culture lives in the fineness 
of his music. 

Debussy died in 1918, leaving us a 
glorious heritage, a much widened vo- 
cabulary of music, and an endless va- 
riety of moods which had never been 
attempted before him. 





Not long ago, a monument of beauti- 
ful simplicity was erected in Paris on 
the outskirts of Sainte Germaine, im- 
mortalizing forever the composer 
whose music belongs to a world of 
dreams and shadows. On the monu- 
ment set up in his memory, one can 
read this significant phrase in which is 
summarized his gospel of liberation 
from older forms of music: 

“One must seek discipline in liberty 
and listen to the advice of none, except 
for the wind which passes and tells us 
the history of the world.” 

All those who love Debussy may 
often go to dream before this “sym- 
phonic poem” in stone, which prolongs 
the unforgettable echo of his music. 
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Earning, Learning... 
(Continued from page 27) 
A musical composition is the product 
solely of the composer’s mind, as he 
combines tones to produce melodies and 
harmonies. He speaks from his soul, 
if he is a great composer, and he speaks 
to the soul of those who hear him with 
understanding. Music should be the 


most noble of the arts. Not infrequent- 
ly, though, it has been employed only 
to arouse man’s inferior senses. 
Music has become, due to the radio, 
an inescapable part of American life. 
In any community, however small, it 
would be virtually 


impossible to go 
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through a day without hearing music. 
Now, if it were possible for a human 
being to take music or to leave it alone, 
the situation would be far less signi- 
ficant. But the fact is that there is no 
man, unless he be tone deaf, upon 
whom some form or type of music does 
not exert a physiological effect, and 
for whom it does not carry emotional 
appeal. 

If these facts are to be accepted as 
hasic in the consideration of music as 
a pedagogical subject, then indeed is 
it imperative that music teachers take 
stock of the the manner in which the 
subject actually has been and is being 
taught. If the major stress has been 
on performance for purposes of ex- 
hibitionism, then it is doubtful if the 
above listed potentialities will have 
accrued. If so-called music appreciation 
has been taught with the objective of 
converting people to a certain type of 
music rather than to make them dis- 
criminating about all kinds of music, 
then it is doubtful if any real appre- 
ciation has resulted. 

On the other hand, how might music 
be taught? What might a student learn 
from music, and earn from music, and 
yearn for with music that will tie in 
with Morley’s definition, and conse- 
quently with a democratic way of life. 

From music, properly taught, our 
children surely will learn to be alert. 
By the very nature of the exacting de- 
mands of music, students are forced to 
become highly acute in their recogni- 


tion of every minute detail of pro- 
cedure. 
Through the development of such 


alertness, they will learn with music to 
be perceptive to an extraordinary de- 
gree, because it is so essential that they 
perceive the relationship of the parts 
to the whole. Thus keenly perceptive, 
they will become more sensitive to 
those subtle nuances which constitute 
a powerful undercurrent of influence 
in the formulation of their concepts. 
With such sensitivity, they will be- 
come more tolerant because in their 
experience with and their contempla- 
tion of music they come to recognize 
why their neighbors may prefer some- 
thing different than they, and to ap- 
preciate the reasoning behind such pre- 
ference. Finally, with the development 
of this kind of tolerance, the individual 
will become more stable, less selfish. 
He can take his music and he can take 
his neighbors music, be discriminating 


about each and prejudiced about 
neither. 

If we and our students can thus 
learn, with music, to be more alert, 


more perceptive, more sensitive, more 
tolerant, more stable, we shall have 
achieved many things essential to de- 
mocratic society. From such learning 
we may expect to earn equally valuable 
returns. 

From learning how to be alert, we 
will earn the ability to think. From 
learning how to be perceptive, we will 
earn the ability to judge. From learn- 
ing how to be sensitive, we will earn 
the ability to be sympathetic. From 





learning how to be tolerant, we will 
earn the ability to live with others. 
From learning how to be stable, we will 
earn the ability to remain 
to an ideal. Such abilities ar 
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able democratic responsibilities. 

Thus equipped with an alert and per- 
ceptive mind, and the consequent ability 
to think and to judge; with a sensitve 
disposition, and the consequent ability 
to be sympathetic; with a tolerant and 
stable personality, and the consequent 
ability to live with others and to re- 
main steadfast to an ideal, what will 
be the probable things for which we 
will yearn? 

I think that we will yearn for the 
good over the bad, that we will yearn 
for the perfection of absolute beauty. 
We will yearn too, for pleasure and 
fun of the right sort; and for freedom 
of choice, within the limits of good 
taste. We will yearn thoroughly to un- 
derstand the significant fact that the 
best governed are the least governed 

provided that we are capable of self 
control. 

In these five respective concom- 
mitants of learning, earning, and 
yearning with music, it seems to me 
that we have a totality of concept of 
what would constitute a real citizen of 
a real democracy, and that we have 
demonstrated completely . that music 
car and does fit into the plan of Mor- 
ley’s definition of the good life, quite 
in the same fashion as do the funda- 
mentals of democracy. In other words, 
music, properly employed, is a natural 


and requisite part of a democratic 
society. 
Democracy must depend for its per- 


petuation upon a_ society which is 
politically intelligent, economically se- 
cure, and culturally poised. Democracy 
thus endowed is the hope of the world. 
Ours is the responsibility of providing 
this endowment. 

In our music, we have a powerful 
agency with which to work. Let us so 
use music that beside the torch of free- 
dom which democracy must and shall 
ever keep aflame in America, we shall 
raise a banner of culture, that we may 
live not by bread alone, but rather in 
the fashion which God has envisioned 
for all men of freedom—not only the 
masters of our political destinies, but 
likewise the captains of our immortal 
souls. 
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Berkshire Students Give Opera 

Under the direction of Boris Goldovs- 
ky, nationally-known opera expert and 
head of the Tanglewood opera depart- 
ment, students at the Berkshire Music 
Center gave two performances of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Picque Dame,” or “The 
Queen of Spades.” This melodramatic 
story of tragedy and mystery is re- 
garded as one of Tchaikovsky’s best 
works. Its Tanglewood production, 
originally scheduled to be Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s first direction of opera in 
America, was given before audiences 
primarily composed of members of the 
Friends of the Berkshire Music Center, 
whose voluntary contributions help sup- 
port the work of the school. 
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Problems of Voice ... 
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and a great human being. Of the two 
requirements, the latter looms a little 
larger . .. and is probably found less 
often. It is true, the pay in dollars is 
small. But the real rewards are enorm- 
ous! 





First Concert of Season 


The Oklahoma City Symphony began 
its first subscription concert of the 
fifteenth season last month. Under di- 
rection of Guy Fraser Harrison, the 
12 regular subscription concerts will 
include Robert Casadesus, Jeanne 
Mitchell, Frank Sheridan, Isaac Stern, 
Joseph Battista, and others. 
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BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 


GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
CANYON 
BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music 


West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 


GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
roup work for pianists. Piano teachers 
orum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 


work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—vVoice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

NOVEMBER _ 1951 


MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall) 


POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music 
Southern Methodist University. 


WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
So. Ment Clair—5555 University. 


DENTON 
HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


JONES, William E 


~Professor of Music, Texas 


State College for Women 
KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Musi 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramati 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’ and ‘The Child 
Voice."’ Texas State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Pian 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben Teacher of Pian 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas 

THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Cor 
posers and Authors Association of America 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Org 
Texas Wesleyan College 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; M 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo 
logical Seminary. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 42¢ 
S. Henderson. 


jar 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 


ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing 


HOUSTON 
KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 21¢ 
Marshall Ave. 
MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate py 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Accredited 


to teach vocal and instrumental music. 1801 
Francis Ave. 


Teacher: 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINI 


ARTS—Dr. Hc 


mer F. Springfield, President 


KATY 
BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools 
SAN ANTONIO 











DREIBRODT, Irving—lInstrumental Music, Brack 
enridge High School, 204 Haverhill 

FOX, Oscar J tilable for personal appear 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul 
berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—P! I Publishe 
Editor Southwestern Musician, Pres. San A: 
tonio Music Teachers Ass‘n 

INCARNATE WORI SOLLEGE, Department 
Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teacher, Voice 
and Piano. 201 Alta Ave 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piar 108 £ 
Poplar St 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE LLEGE—Sister M 
Amabilis, Director Department of Musi 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. Mart! 

p- 6 17 4 s m A 
ZANCE, Trudie n teact 
rs, Trinity Ur 4 North St 
Mary's 
{OUR, St . 
M K 
Ww | 

STAFFEL, Tekla S., Sch { Pian Teacher 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army | j 

STURCHIO, Frank G f Musi 
Mary's University 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis M.—Pia rgan-Voice 
position. 254 Montclair Avenue 

SHERMAN 
H m sion o 
? tr } Aus 
xas 
STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, I L 
ne Arts; 
TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOF ; ) € M 
Irene Hav e 
TYLER 
VERLEESE, Mrs M eory ¢ 
leese School M of Dire 
Texas Mus e e 
Bois d’Arc 
WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O 7 

sion of Musi } lege 
ARKANSAS 
1therine Price—Teacher f 


BAILEY, K 


1c} Singing 
mith Junior College. Member National 


Association 





hers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith, Ark 
CALIFORNIA 
UCHS é 
md f M rer 


llvwood 46 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei Teacher f Piano. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood 


GESTRAM, Patricia Pianist, accompan 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmc 
taught. Student of Homer n, | 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph 
2363 E. St., S Bernardino 


B. A 






WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Pian 1644 War 
Angeles 24 


nall Ave., Los 














COLORADO 
COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 


of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado. 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 


ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., 
N. M. 


and Raton, 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 


609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
IVIt N ice and Anna Daze—Voice, Piano 
ndiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash 
ngton, § Bend, Indiana. 

SIMMERS, Marie W Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 

IOWA 

SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11 

KANSAS 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans 

MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 





MICHIGAN 
TA MICI 1—National Professional Musi 
1ternity. Mi Marie Marti, National Presi- 
jent. 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35, Mich 
MISSISSIPPI 
SREY, Hellen Marie—Professor of Violin and 
ry, Mississippi Woman's College, Hat- 
MINNESOTA 


WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 


Cloud, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
ye Music Dept.—-Under the direc- 
t f Sist Loretto at the Foot 
s. A. B. in Mi ind B. of Musi 
lucati Addr the Registrar, Webster 
ye, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 


NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 


Newark 2. 

NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 


Box 117, Portales. 
DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 


er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

PAGE, Robert—-B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice 
Easterr New Mexico University, Portales 

M 
NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 

Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 


New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 
9lst St., New York 28, New York. 

MAYO, Gladys—Pianc md Allied subjects. 
Special courses for teachers. 550 Riverside 
Drive York City. 


32 


155 East 


Ne 
New 


MILLER, Miss Rosalie— Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 

SCHOFIELD, Edgar — Singing: Voice-Building, 
Repertoire, Coaching. 50 West 67th Street, 
New York City 23. 

TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer -School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 


WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 


tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12Ist 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 
COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 18284 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 


RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 


ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 
TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 
Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
HARRIS, C. William—Conductor and Teacher 
of Voice 


HARRIS, Zoe Lynex—Vocal Coach and Teacher 
of Piano, Jefferson Court Apts., Danville, Va. 

POOL, Arlette—Teacher of Piano, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virgina. 
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Letters... 


(Continued from page 4) 


from where my daughter lives—Sam 
Johnson, Keats, Milton, Mozart (I stood 
outside a new house bearing a plaque 
which said: “On this place Mozart in 
1764 wrote his First Symphony”), Sam 
Pepys, Wm. Pitt, Joshua Reynolds, 
Wesley, Milton, Shakespeare, Handel, 
and many others. I have about 20 
streets left to find. 

“Commence practicing four hours 
daily tomorrow. So shall be busy, very 
busy. The reading of two morning pa- 
pers each per day takes at least two 
hours. . . Sat with the organist in St. 
Martin’s Church two weeks ago. To- 
morrow morning, I shall be with the 
organist in St. Paul’s. 

“Last Sunday I saw the organist at 
Westminster. Met the organist at the 
close of a Promenade Concert some 
three or four weeks ago. Nearly every- 
body is on a ‘holiday’ now. They don’t 
take nor speak of ‘vacations.’ Am look- 
ing (and have found) some new music 
by English composers.”—Frank M. 
Church. 


Will Attend Clinics 

“I appreciate your putting my ar- 
ticle in the September Issue. 
have just returned from a nine-concert 
tour in southwest Virginia. . . . Also 
played piano recitals at McAlester and 
Wewoka, Oklahoma, and have been in- 
vited to conduct a piano clinic at the 
ASMTA Convention in April. On No- 
vember 1-6 I have a clinic in Knoxville, 
sponsored by the local Chapter of Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers. 

In April I am spending two weeks 
at the International Conservatory in 
Havana, Cuba, in a clinic. There I will 
give a concert and judge for the Guild.” 
—Paul Roe Goodman, Secretary, Maier 
Music Assoc., Edmond, Oklahoma. 


News From Canada 


“The London (Ontario) Board of 
Education has been fortunate in its 
musical leadership. Our annual pro- 
grams, produced in the primary and 
secondary schools by Mr. Earle Terry 
and his assistants, Miss Lily R. Hoff- 
man and Mr. Martin Boundy, have 
become an institution in our midst... 

“Perhaps you would be interested to 
know that Gerald Cole, who was before 
his recent post graduate work pro- 
fessor of organ and theory at Phil- 
lips University, has been called to one 
of our finest organs in the city— 
that of St. Pauls Cathedral in down- 
town London.”—Helen Welton Harvey, 
London, Ontario, Canada. (Former mu- 
sic student, Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma.) 

* 





DON’T FORGET! 
In December you have a date to read 
the 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS ISSUE 
of Southwestern Musician! 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 








NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


FOR PIANO SOLO 


The Trattic Cop (Grade 1-2) 
The Ferris Wheel (Grade 1-2) 
At the Barber Shop (Grade 2) 


Ada Richter .35 
Ada Richter .35 
Ada Richter .35 


FOR | PIANO, 4 HANDS 


Lullaby (Grade 1-2) 
Puppet Parade (Grade 1-2) 


Alice Procter .40 
Alice Procter .40 
FOR 2 PIANOS, 4 HANDS 

March from Quartet Opus 132 (Grade 3) 


Beethoven- Steiner .70 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








ACCORDION TEACHERS GUILD 


INTERNATIONAL 


Object: “Formation of a democratic teacher-controlled body for furthering progress of the 
accordion. Organization will strive to raise standards of accordion, of teachers, teaching 
and music, with the belief that herein lies the key to proper recognition of the 
accordion.” For Information, Write: 


Lari Holzhauer— Executive Secretary 


ROUTE 4 TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN 




















DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


a non-profit educational institution 
in 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Courses leading to B.Mus. Degree 
Summer Master Classes by Artist Teachers 
For catalog and other information, write: 
Secretary. Danfelser School of Music, 123 South Broadway 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 


Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


3614 Montrose Blvd. Houston 6, Texas 























Do You Want A Fully Rounded 
Musical Education ? 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons University. 
Instruction in Voice, Instruments, and Theory 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
Abilene, Texas 


“The school which is noted for its a cappella choir and its 
cowboy band” 














BAN 
IMPORMS 


Texans for 


Texas Schools 





Write for free catalogue 


SOL FRANK 
UNIFORMS, INC. 


205 Losoya Street 


Son Antonio, Texas 


BAYLOR 


i UNIVERSITY 
| SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Daniel A. Sternberg. Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 


Artist Teachers 


Music major and min 
orchestral and band instruments 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his 
“| tory and literature on under-graduate 
ind -graduate levels 
Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs 
string quartette 
ti} 


Y BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
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W. R. White, President ¢ Waco, Texas 
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The book for really successful sings! 


LET VOICES RING 


You'll use it r | (assembly and classroom), the imp, 
t fellowship meeting, the com- pri 








Let Voices Nive 


Arrangements for unison singing 


Accompaniments 


Contents 


Price Surpris It's only 25 cents. Lower in quantity 


Give your singers LET VOICES RING then listen to them sing! 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Must 


434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 














Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D. Head, President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 
Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 











New Volkwein Publications 


TEACHING PIECES FOR PIANO SOLO 


ON MY WAY TO SCHOOL Robert Nolan Kerr .35 
BALLERINA Robert Nolan Kerr .40 


POPULAR CHRISTMAS MELODIES FOR PIANO SOLO | 
WITH WORDS 


Price 30c each H] 


COME ALL YE FAITHFUL Arr. by J. Howard Spencer | 


FIRST NOEL Arr. by J. Howard Spencer 
SILENT NIGHT by Gruber | 
COME ALL YE FAITHFUL Arr. by R. B. Richards | 
SANTA CLAUS MARCH Arr. by R. B. Richards 


O HOLY NIGHT 


Adams-Spencer 
SPRINGTIME IN THE AIR FROM THREE WALTZES 


Strauss arr. Truxell . 
SPRINGTIME IN THE AIR FROM THREE WALTZES i 
2 pa orr. Truxell $1.00 | 


See these fine piano teaching pieces at your dealers or send to the publisher il 
Catalog sent free upon request. 
Band Directors: Send for free conductor band parts. 


VOLKAWEIN BROS. 
Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Inc. HH 














FREE « comptete 


CORNET or CLARINET 


— BOOK — 
IF YOU WILL TELL US 
— WHERE YOU TEACH — 


THE 
BELWIN 
ELEMENTARY 


BAND METHOD 

By Fred Weber 
Will, with the assistance of the 
band director or teacher, trans- 
form “A Class Of Beginners” 
into a good concert and marching 
band within a very short time. 


THE 
BELWIN 
INTERMEDIATE 


BAND METHOD 

By Fred Weber 
Is the logical successor to the 
Belwin Elementary Band Meth- 
od or any other beginner's 


book. 
THE 
BELWIN 
PROGRESSIVE 


BAND STUDIES 
By Fred Weber 
Each book is divided into 8 units 
one page of technic, one page 
of etudes and duets, and one of 
harmonized pieces. There are 
also 5 interesting solos for each 
instrument with band accompa- 
niment. 


EACH PUBLISHED 
FOR ALL 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
85 cents each Part 
Conductor — $2.00 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


BAND PERFORMANCE 
by Mark Hindsley 
For Tone — Intonation 
Balance — Precision 
and Interpretation. 
75c each Part 
Conductor — 1.50 


BELWIN 


INC. 


Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 











